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Peace Is A Product of Strength 


THE UNQUENCHABLE AMERICAN SPIRIT 
By JOHN DAVIS LODGE, United States Ambassador to Spain 


Delivered before the Navy League, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, October 27, 1958 


HE OCCASION which brings us together on this 

date—the hundredth anniversary of the birth of Theo- 

dore Roosevelt—would normally more than suffice to 
make us proud and happy to be here in Philadelphia, where 
so much of our country’s history has been enacted. Yet in 
gatherings such as this, where the memory of a great Ameri- 
can is honored, there is quite naturally, a feeling of expecta- 
tion, as if, in recalling the achievements of one remarkable 
man, we had been called together also to take stock of our 
own deeds, review our responsibilities to our nation and to 
the world, and decide to meet the challenge of the hour. Cer- 
tainly Theodore Roosevelt, whose moral leadership is in the 
larger perspective of history, indisputable, would expect no 
less of a group such as this. Here I have run into many good 
friends, each of them outstanding in his service to the nation. 

We are inevitably reminded of some of our own Navy ex- 
periences, the memory of which even the rush of events and 
our daily obligations cannot obliterate. And yet, names like 
Sicily and Salerno, Okinawa and Leyte Gulf, Casablanca and 
Anzio and Normandie and their wartime connotations do, 
somehow, seem strangely remote. It is important for our 
future, it seems to me, that we should keep fresh these memo- 
ries of the past. For on the vividness of our recollections may 
well depend our ability to deal with the persistent perils of 
the present. 

Theodore Roosevelt said—'In peace and in war, we must 
spend and be spent, in the endless battle for right against 
wrong.” 

These were not mere words to be mouthed and then for- 
gotten. They were announcements which were quickly fol- 
lowed by resolute action, as when in 1907 he sent the Great 
White Fleet around the world. “Words count only when they 
give expression to deeds”, he said in his Nobel Peace Prize 
Address. 


Today, words from a cruel, ruthless, Godless, and determined 
adversary, not concerned with their accepted meaning, are 
aimed at our nation and the entire non-Communistic world. 
Yet the undeclared watchword of our enemies is Conquest; 
and the key word to us must be Character. Theodore Roose- 
velt said: 

“It is character that counts in a nation as in a man—by 
character I mean the sum of those qualities, distinct from 
the purely intellectual qualities, which are essential to 
moral efficiency. Among them are resolution, courage, 
energy, power of self-control, combined with a fearlessness 
in taking initiative and assuming responsibility, and a just 
regard for the rights of others, together with unflinching 
determination to one’s self to succeed no matter what 
obstacles and barriers have to be beaten down!” 

Our modern Navy owes much to Theodore Roosevelt's 
character. The rest was achieved by the capacity for work, 
hardihood, self-reliance and initiative of countless Americans. 
Philadelphia, with its great naval shipyard which has fur- 
nished our Navy with sailing ships, modern men of war, and 
our latest guided missile cruisers, is a magnificent example of 
the qualities which make up a strong Navy and a strong 
nation. 

The past three and a half years of my life have been spent 
in Spain, a maritime nation which, through the centuries, has 
felt the pull of the sea and whose history has in large part 
been shaped by the sea. It has been a history of navigation, 
exploration and discovery, a history conceived in dreams and 
born in action. In that ancient and storied land with its deep 
knowledge of the sea, I saw the joyous reaction to a great 
naval feat—the polar voyage of the Nautilus. The newspapers 
waxed lyrical on the subject of the trip under the polar ice 
cap and the valor, precision and determination of Americans. 
Coming from a nation where names of famous navigators since 
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JOHN DAVIS LODGE 


the time of Columbus are as familiar as the name Benjamin 
Franklin is to us, such praise is especially meaningful. The 
Spaniards knew before we did the new dimensions attained 
by the human spirit through the persistent effort leading to 
the discovery of the unknown. They were quick to recognize 
the steadfastness which made the Nautilus feat possible. 
Thereby our friendship was strengthened, as their faith in our 
character as well as our technology was revitalized. 

Great deeds go a long way in bolstering our position abroad, 
but it is our day-to-day performance which in the end deter- 
mines other peoples’ attitudes toward us. Again I quote the 
man to whose memory we pay tribute today: 

“We cannot do great deeds’—he said—"unless we are 
willing to do the small things that make up the sum of 
greatness . . . The way in which a nation rises to a great 
crisis is largely conditioned upon the way in which its 
citizens have habituated themselves to act in the ordinary 
affairs of the national life.” 

Our friends are, for different reasons, as watchful of our 
attitudes as are our enemies. They were thrilled by the epoch- 
making voyage of the Nautilus and the courage of Commander 
Anderson and his men. They would be unhappy to see any 
sign of appeasement. 

Imaginative diplomacy, massive strength, steadfast courage 
and the realization that responsibilities are inseparable from 
freedom—that is a fitting Navy Day theme, a theme which 
must stir the hearts and fire the resolve of all of us. 

The speed and precision with which our Sixth Fleet demon- 
strated her ability to answer the call for help recently in the 
Lebanon situation was not overlooked by either friend or foe. 
Indeed the Sixth Fleet, a powerful weapon for war, is being 
used as a preserver of peace and hence as a tool of diplomacy. 

I speak of the Sixth Fleet because it is closest to my post, 
and because as an active reservist I have, from time to time, 
served with it in the Mediterranean during the last few years. 
i could just as easily be speaking of our Seventh Fleet, facing, 
with a tenacity Theodore Roosevelt would have looked upon 
with pride, a most difficult and trying situation. 

The huge grey flattops and missile-bearing cruisers of our 
fleets are an instrument of United States Foreign Policy. They 
testify to the fact that we are determined to fulfill our promises 
and that we are ready to meet our commitments. 

Recognition of the importance of bluejacket diplomacy is 
evident in a recent message by Admiral “Cat” Brown to every 
officer and man within his command. This brilliant officer had 
this to say: “At sea, our job is to achieve a peak of combat 
readiness. In port, our mission is to provide international 
understanding and friendship. In both cases our objective as 
the friendly fleet is to maintain the peace. While our combat 
readiness assures our friends and discourages potential ag- 
gressors, I believe all will agree that the best and most en- 
during road to peace is marked by such things as good will, 
understanding, cooperation, acceptance, trust, friendship and 
mutual respect.” Several recent instances concerning Spain 
will serve to point out the fact that the Sixth Fleet is ever 
ready to implement this secondary mission, which is often 
overshadowed by the military significance of so mighty an 
armada. These are events which bring the real spirit of our 
United States to Spain and serve more than formal protocols 
and treaties to tighten the bonds of friendship between the 
American and the Spaniard. 

In mid-October of last year, waters from the rain-swollen 
Turia River in Valencia spilled out over the city, causing 
Spain's worst flood disaster in 60 years. The storm lasted about 
48 hours and sent water rushing across the countryside near 
Valencia and into the streets of the city causing some 50 
deaths and doing enormous damage. The same storm caused 
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choppy waters at Barcelona, where the USS Lake Champlain 
had arrived for a well-deserved liberty period. Since the 
Operation of liberty boats was impossible for two days, the 
skipper of the 40,000-ton carrier requested and was granted 
permission to drop anchor in a more sheltered port—Palma 
de Mallorca. With the situation in Valencia worsening, | 
cabled Cat Brown for help. Two liberty boats had departed 
for shore, but were hurriedly recalled when my message was 
received, requesting the aid of the Lake Champlain and her 
embarked helicopters to carry out flood relief missions. The 
anchor was dropped off Valencia and the helicopters com- 
menced the mercy work—rescuing stranded neople and ferry- 
ing food and medical supplies from the ship and the Spanish 
Air Force Base at Valencia to small villages and other distri- 
bution points in the flood area. Only after receiving assurance 
that the flood condition had abated and that Spanish officials 
and helicopters would be able to carry out the remaining work, 
did the “Champ” leave Valencia. Needless to say, she took 
with her the heartfelt appreciation and thanks of the city of 
Valencia, and indeed of all of Spain. Later in reply to my 
telegram of appreciation Admiral “Cat” wired to me that he 
would rather order the Sixth Fleet “on an errand of mercy 
than on a mission of destruction.” 

We live increasingly in an interdependent world. Every 
gesture which strengthens the ties of friendship will in turn 
fortify our world position. Our security and prosperity depend 
upon the security, the stability and the unity of our allies. 
More than 50 years ago Theodore Roosevelt said: 

“All of us in our present civilization are dependent upon 
one another to a degree never before known in the history 
of mankind, and in the long run we are going to go up or 
down together .. .” 

Our role as a great nation is, of course, difficult. Ir demands 
Herculean strength, practical diplomacy, unyielding determina- 
tion, and above all those attributes of character and ability 
which we associate with our finest American traditions. 

Our Navy combines these elements. What the Sixth Fleet 
means to our friends in the Mediterranean was expressed 
eloquently by Mr. P. Pipinellis, Greek Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in 1950, when he stated, “I have no difficulty in saying 
that the presence among us of your powerful ships and 
gallant crews resounds loud in our hearts. In the powerful grey 
diplomats of the Sixth Fleet, we see the guarantee of small 
peoples’ independence, for we know that you command them 
with great inspiration and unselfishness for the service of 
freedom of the whole world. I feel certain that wherever 
there are free consciences suffering servitude, your presence 
in Mediterranean waters brings steadfastness and hope”. No 
one can spend time with the Sixth Fleet without sensing its 
high state of readiness. The ships are always ready to receive 
visitors at every port of call. But they spend substantially more 
than half their time at sea. And that time is devoted to an 
unending round of exercises under closely simulated battle 
conditions. No matter what happens on shore—revolution, 
enemy Occupation, political upset—the fleet can operate 
normally. 

The Spanish people appreciate the presence of the Sixth 
Fleet in the Mediterranean. They know that it is there in 
strength to protect them as well as other peoples of the 
Western World. 

Under agreements signed in 1953, a joint Spanish-American 
Naval Base including complete air facilities is being com- 
pleted at Rota in Southern Spain. It includes an airfield to 
accommodate the latest aircraft and a port which will take 
the largest aircraft carriers. Its strategic location, near Cadiz 
and the Straits of Gibraltar, gives it a commanding position 
over the western approaches to the Mediterranean. Here the 
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Spanish Navy and the U. S. Navy will utilize in harmony 
one of the finest Naval Bases in the world. 

In Spain I have had a splendid opportunity to observe our 
Navy, to see it work for our diplomacy as an eloquent symbol 
of strength. For at this point in the story of mankind peace 
is in sober truth a product of strength, war is a derivative 
of weakness, and appeasement merely multiplies the hazards 
of war. The test is essentially that of our will power against 
the will power of our self-styled enemies. President Eisenhower 
in a vigorous statement recently dramatically underscored our 
determination that there shall be no Munichs. 

In its mission as protector of the sovereignty of friendly 
nations, our Navy realizes its noblest and most enduring 
aspirations. 

Many of the smaller navies in the Mediterranean, including 
the Spanish Navy, are aligned with the Sixth Fleet in the 
common cause. By modernizing their fleets, using United 
States Navy concepts, and by manning ships loaned to them 
by America, they are an indispensable part of the common 
effort to preserve their sovereignty. This alignment and as- 
sociation, whether under the auspices of NATO, or prompted 
by individual agreements, as in the case of Spain, is a constant 
reassurance of the solidarity, the strength and the unity of the 
forces protecting them from the ever-present threat of Russian 
imperialism. 

The whole format of our relations with Spain, military, 
economic and diplomatic testifies to our common interests, 
and to Our many common traditions and aspirations. Indeed, 
these relations underscore the sombre and relentless fact—that 
we and those peoples who have not yet succumbed to the 
Russian juggernaut are bound together in a common destiny. 
In the well-known words of that towering Philadelphian 
Benjamin Franklin: “We must all hang together, or assuredly 
we shall hang separately.” 

Under the Military Assistance Program, we have undertaken 
to assist Spain in the modernization of its fleet. We are pro- 
viding the equipment and know-how to bring come 29 
destroyers, destroyer escorts, frigates, patrol craft, minecrafe, 
and submarines to a state of modern effectiveness. The work 
is being done in Spanish shipyards by Spanish workers. This 
modernization program amounts to $42,000,000 and is ex- 
pected to be completed in 1960. 

We are also furnishing the equipment for the establishment 
of training centers at the main naval bases: El Ferrol, Cadiz 
and Cartagena. Some of these training centers are already in 
operation and I might say that they are being used enthusi- 
astically and effectively. We are helping them to modernize 
their supply system. Equipment has been provided to their 
marine corps which has recently been completely reorganized 
in order to take full advantage of our assistance. We have also 
provided Spain with two loan destroyers and six minesweepers, 
with six more minesweepers soon to come. 

A year ago this past summer. I went to the beautiful Port of 
Pasajes to participate in the ceremony attending the arrival 
of these two destroyers from the United States. Admiral 
Abarzuza, the Spanish Navy Minister was aboard. It was 
heart-warming to see how thrilled all hands were with these 
new ships. And it is my pleasure to report that the officers 
and men of the two destroyers, the Lepanto and the Almirante 
Ferrandiz, have continued to treat these ships with affectionate 
care. They have succeeded in making them two highly effective 
units of which any Navy would be proud. 

The Spaniards are most appreciative of our aid to their 
Navy. My friend, Admiral Abarzuza, had this to say in a 
newspaper aritcle published about a year ago in reference to 
military assistance from the American people: “We have a 
great deal for which to thank them in this respect. One of the 
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most interesting aspects has consisted in making it possible 
for our officers and men to complete their training in American 
training centers while waiting for our schools to be modern- 
ized. It was a personal satisfaction for me to see how our 
men overcame the differences in atmosphere and language and 
received exceptionally high marks. During my recent voyage 
to that country, I had occasion to prove how day by day the 
bonds of friendship between the American Navy and ours 
were gradually strengthened. This is the result of a happy 
and intelligent association on both sides.” 

In every step taken abroad by our government, unity is 
stressed. Our ships, our planes, our men are the steel strands 
which hold a great pattern together. We Americans have the 
awesome responsibility of leading the entire non-communist 
world. Many of our friends do not have self-government as 
we understand it. There are differences in government, in 
language, in race, in religion and in custom. We must appreci- 
ate these differences and in the words of President Eisenhower, 
“not try to reform the world in our own image.” We must 
place our confidence not in standardization of thought and 
action but in the resiliency and strength of diversification. We 
seek unity, not unanimity. We are united to confront and 
overcome a common danger: The unprecedented brutality 
of Russian colonialism. In this ruthless Soviet onslaught Com- 
munism is a particularly dangerous weapon. It is a cynical 
element of power rather than a genuine article of faith. 

Elihu Root, in his introduction to American Problems, wrote 
of Theodore Roosevelt: 

“He was sincerely devoted to the preservation of peace, 
because he had a genuine sympathy for the multitudes to 
whom war inevitably brings suffering and misery. He sin- 
cerely desired that the great mass of people of his own 
country and of other countries as well should have increas- 
ing comfort and contentment in life, opportunity for happi- 
ness, and the enlargement of knowledge and character which 
brings capacity for happiness; and he knew that, for this, 
peace is necessary and war is fatal.” 

In order to avoid war we must win the struggle to which 
Americans in many parts of the world are dedicating their 
energies. We must learn to bé effective in the twilight zone 
of internal aggression. 

Americans have shown repeatedly that they are capable of 
stoically withstanding the rigors and calamities of war or of 
the hard life. We have repeatedly and successfully risen to 
meet the dread challenge of war. Theodore Roosevelt rejected 
softness and self-indulgence. He believed in discipline and in 
the strenuous life. We must rise above our high standard of 
living in meeting the dangers of today. 

Let us also not be unduly preoccupied with the “Yankee, 
Go Home” invitations which sometimes seem to plague us. 
This is one of the penalties of power. In our efforts to create 
an effective unity it is, of course, desirable that we as leaders 
should be popular. Indeed, we should by our deportment, by 
our example, by our public relations and by other expressions 
abroad of the American personality make every appropriate 
effort to achieve popularity. But let us not be sulky or super- 
sensitive about criticism and unfriendly comments; and above 
all, let us recognize the Soviet hand of malice fomenting many 
of these anti-American outbursts. A distinguished Naval 
Reservist, Vice President Richard M. Nixon, has given in- 
trepid and dramatic proof that he understands this problem 
well. 

Mr. Khrushchev and the other Russian Stalinists undoubt- 
edly would like us to go home in order that they might become 
open or surreptitious invaders whom no one would dare ask 
to “go home”. Let us remember the tragic lesson of Hungary 
where a “Quisling” regime bolstered by Soviet military power, 
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RALPH ADAMS BROWN 


continues to rule by terror and by tyranny. 

My own grandfather—Henry Cabot Lodge—speaking of 
Theodore Roosevelt, had this to say: 

“All men admire courage, and that he possessed in the 
highest degree. But he had also something larger and rarer 
than courage, in the ordinary acceptation of the word. 
When an assassin shot him at Milwaukee he was severely 
wounded; how severely he could not tell, but it might well 
have been mortal. He went on to the great meeting await- 
ing him and there, bleeding, suffering, ignorant of his fate, 
but still unconquered, made his speech and went from the 
stage to the hospital. What bore him up was the dauntless 
spirit which could rise victorious over pain and darkness 
and the unknown and meet the duty of the hour as if all 
were well. A spirit like this awakens in all men more than 
admiration. It kindles affection and appeals to every gener- 
ous impulse.” 

Let us then regard this notable occasion not simply as a 
time to celebrate the exploits of our Navy and the character 
and achievements of Theodore Roosevelt. Let us not merely 
commemorate. Let us do the hard work, deal with the vast 
problems, discharge the heavy responsibilities—for these are 
not only the exhilarating substance of our lives and the source 
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of our strength—they are the living evidence of the lasting 
worth of our best traditions; they constitute the bright promise 
for the future, not only for Americans, but for all who believe 
in our Cause. 

Theodore Roosevelt exemplified the unquenchable American 
spirit. Let us keep it alive so that if it is God's will that our 
future be one of trial and suffering, we shall in happy unity 
endure the Gethsemane of our own time and generation and 
emerge from the dangers and difficulties which beset us into 
the sunshine of a secure freedom. 

This, Ladies and Gentlemen, I firmly believe is the road to 
a peace based on freedom, virtue and reason. 

The immortal words engraved on the monument at Valley 
Forge seem particularly poignant: 

“And here in this place of sacrifice, in this vale of 
humiliation, in the valley of the shadow of that death out 
of which the life of America rose regenerate and free, let 
us believe with an abiding faith that to them union will 
seem as dear and liberty as sweet and progress as glorious, 
as they were to our fathers and are to you and me, and that 
the institutions which have made us happy, preserved by 
the virtue of our children, shall bless the remotest genera- 
tions of the time to come.” 


The Challenge of Greatness 
THE COURAGE AND INTELLIGENCE TO MAKE EFFECTIVE DECISIONS 
By RALPH ADAMS BROWN, Professor of American History, State Teachers College, Cortland, New York 


Delivered at Annual Honors Convocation, State Teachers College, Cortland, New York, October 23, 1958 


ISS VELZ, President of Kappa Delta Pi; President 

Smith, Dean Moffett, and colleagues of the faculty; 

parents, friends and members of the student body. 

Especially, my greetings to those students who are being 

honored here this evening. In the more than eleven years since 

I joined the Cortland faculty, no single action has appeared 

to me to be more significant than the decision, three years ago, 
to hold these Honor Convocations. 

We recognize this evening that while there are many com- 
ponents of an institution of higher education, none is so 
important as the student body. We accept the fact that while 
there are many desirable benefits of a college education, none 
is so important, both to the individual and to society, as growth 
in intellectual stature. A college exists to train the minds of 
young people. Healthy bodies, well-adjusted personalities, 
technical skill, are all important. Yet to encourage learning 
(and I would include the acquisition of knowledge, the ability 
to use that knowledge in reaching intelligent conclusions, and 
the ability to communicate those conclusions to others), I 
repeat, to encourage learning and to encourage the desire to 
continue learning, must remain the primary functions of a 
college, the primary responsibilities of a faculty. 

The obligation imposed by the invitation to address you is 
as great, or even greater, than the privilege it bestows. What 
can one say to justify the time and effort that many people 
have expended in order that this function might take place? 
I can only crave your indulgence and hope that your willing- 
ness to listen may be as great as my desire to talk with you 
about some problems which I believe to be of great importance. 

There is at least one opinion held in common by the friends 
and enemies of the United States. Simply expressed, it is that 
we are a great nation. Some of our friends may believe that 
we are alone at the summit. Our enemies may believe that 


we are only in second, or third, or fourth place. There may be 
argument about the degree of strength that we possess; there 
would seem to be no argument about the fact. 

If we are ready to accept the premise that we, the United 
States, are a great nation, then we must accept the obligation 
to attempt to determine why we are great, by what policies or 
what turns of fortune we reached this height. Neither man or 
nation can plot a future course without establishing a position. 

Neither can we as a nation be satisfied with fixing our 
location, nor even with plotting our future course. We must 
also recognize the responsibilities imposed upon us because 
of our present position. Great strength always imposes re- 
sponsibilities. We, as a great nation, we believe the greatest, 
must face up to our responsibilities. 

Turning our gaze backward in time we find that we were 
not always mighty. We became an independent nation not 
because of our strength or unity but because of a combination 
of fortuitous circumstances and timely aid. As a new nation 
our leaders recognized our weakness and steered us away from 
situations with which we were too inexperienced or too weak 
to cope. Thus we did not participate in the diplomatic and 
military struggles of the period of the French Revolution, and 
we were drawn into wars with the Barbary Pirates and with 
Great Britain in 1812 out of weakness rather than out of 
strength. When our Monroe Doctrine was promulgated, and 
for more than half a century thereafter, that cornerstone of 
our foreign policy remained standing only because it coincided 
with the interests of Great Britain and the world’s greatest 
navy. Even at the opening of the twentieth century we were 
often economically and politically dependent upon other 
nations. 

Two great wars have changed our position. We emerged 
from the first World War a creditor nation. We came out of 
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the second World War with unmatched military strength. 
Steadily, throughout this century, our industrial production 
has multiplied. The products of our factories roll forth in 
awesome numbers. Our laboratories prepare for material splen- 
dor and buttress our strength of arms. Our population mul- 
tiplies—we are now more than 170,000,000 people. Our na- 
tional wealth reaches an almost astronomical figure—a national 
income of 350 billion dollars, a gross national product of over 
400 billion. Each of us produces six times as much as his 
grandfather, and produces it more quickly and more easily. 
In fact, we have nearly doubled our industrial production in 
the past ten years. Our technological advances dazzle, beguile 
and infuriate more backward nations. They have given us 
unparalleled power and material benefits but also great social 
and economic problems. 

No one can question our great wealth and material strength. 
Our relative might is sometimes disputed. We are told that 
Russia is ahead of us in the area of guided missiles, the realm 
of space travel, and perhaps even in military production. The 
question of whether we are mightier than Russia may be a 
moot one. No answer to that question, however, can refute 
the statement that we are mighty. 

[ maintain that in the eyes of the world the United States 
is a great nation because we are a mighty nation, because we 
are a wealthy nation. 

The pages of history number many nations that have been 
considered great, yet they have fallen prey to a variety of 
debilitating factors and have crumbled before the onslaught 
of other peoples. One day the Roman Empire was mighty; the 
next it was an impotent wreck of what it had been. The 
Legions of that Empire had been powerful. Its military 
leaders had been skillful and resourceful. Its economy had 
seemed to be unequalled. Yet the Roman Empire collapsed. 

There is no question about our national strength. There is 
no doubt of our power or might. Yet, do these facts make us 
a great nation? a great people? To repeat, history tells us that 
many great and powerful nations have fallen. It seems safe to 
assume, therefore, that while we are powerful and wealthy, 
such might alone is no guarantee that we will continue to be 
a great nation. 

Ir might be well to examine this power of which we now 
possess so much. Under what conditions does power lead to 
greatness? Thomas Jefferson feared, more than almost any- 
thing else, the concentration of power. He pointed out that 
power was not only harmful to those who were subjected to 
it, bute dangerous to those who exercised it. It is this speaker's 
opinion that power always corrupts; that continued control in 
limited hands is always destructive of both efficiency and 
moral fibre among the controlling group, that unlimited per- 
petuation of power in a limited area, therefore, destroys even 
those who hold that power. 

Therein lies both the glory and the challenge of democracy. 
Democracy may provide the machinery for the control of 
power. A democratic nation may become mighty and remain 
so. This is not inevitable, however. If it can do so, specifically, 
if the United States having become powerful can remain 
strong, it will not be because of majority rule, nor because of 
the rights and opportunities we commonly associate with 
democracy, but because of the mobility that democracy can 
provide. To the extent that all the people share in our political 
power, the leadership of economic life and the control of our 
academic institutions, democracy may be able to meet the 
test of greatness. When a democracy becomes static, rigid, or 
falls into the control of one group or segment of its people, 
then it will inevitably collapse. 

Thus the first point that I wish to make about power is that 
its exercise can be, and often is, the source of its own destruc- 
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tion. We must prevent this. The second point, and one with 
which I would like your permission to deal more at length, 
is that power is not synonymous with greatness. Power alone 
does not make a nation great. 

There are, of course, many sources of greatness. It seems to 
me, however, that a nation is truly great only in terms of its 
ability to recognize major challenges and, having recognized 
them, to deal with them intelligently, effectively, and fear- 
lessly. 

Every nation has major challenges to its progress, to its 
very existence. Certainly the mid-twentieth century poses, 
for our nation, a variety of major challenges. We may well 
ask ourselves if we have been willing to recognize them and 
if we have faced up to their solution intelligently and fearlessly. 
At home we are plagued with the problems of segregation, 
control of pressure groups, delinquency and crime, conserva- 
tion, utilization of our vast capacity to produce, the improve- 
ment of education, strikes, future depressions and many others. 
In the world outside our national borders we face implacable 
and too little understood foes: Russia, China, the Arab League. 
The rising tide of nationalism in Africa and Asia threatens 
to be as dangerous to our existence as does communism. The 
problem of the underprivileged nations of the world, whether 
it is represented by starving babies in Korea or by muttering 
Arabs in the Middle East, rises like a Domesday potion on our 
horizon. 

There are other equally challenging problems. What does 
automation mean in terms of the future? Our own farm prob- 
lem is as great as, even though it is different from, the agricul- 
tural problems of India and the Near East. Our cities are 
mushrooming out into Suburbia in a profusion of poorly 
planned development. Our railroads, often in the past im- 
portant keys to national security, are sick nigh unto death, and 
our highways kill and maim our population in increasing 
numbers. We can make bigger and better tail-fins on chrome- 
studded monstrosities, but we have little idea of what to do 
with millions of adolescents and we are only beginning to 
tackle the problem of the aged. Polio seems to be on the run, 
but cancer defies us. The common cold takes an uncommon 
toll of our national health and economy. 

As a nation we recognize at least some of the above as 
serious challenges. Even this weak statement has to be quali- 
fied by saying “as a nation.” Large sections of the South, for 
example, seem to have no glimmer of recognition of the 
seriousness of the segregation struggle. Blind to the fact that 
their unrealistic and inconsistent actions are destroying or weak- 
ening our prestige in important parts of the world, they place 
their emotional and often fanatical selfishness above the wel- 
fare of not only their nation but the entire free world. And the 
South is more guilty than we only to the extent that segrega- 
tion in the South is a more immediate and more dramatic 
problem than it is in most parts of the North. Some months 
ago one of my colleagues rented an apartment to a Negro 
family, this within fifty miles of Cortland, and the reaction of 
some up-state New Yorkers might have been mistaken, easily, 
for that of the followers of Fiddling Faubus. 

Assuming, however, that we as a nation recognize some of 
the major challenges just mentioned, and that at least parts 
of our population recognize most of them, the fact seems 
apparent that we have in no way begun to deal intelligently, 
effectively and fearlessly with these problems. We have seen 
little leadership in either the political or the non-political 
arenas. We dissipate our strength and our will in a hundred 
scattered, front-line skirmishes without full-scale planning or 
effort. As a people we seem unable to judge the importance 
of issues, unwilling to focus on them intelligently, to come 
to a decision and to take action. 
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RALPH ADAMS BROWN 


Under what conditions, we may ask, will a nation be able 
to recognize major challenges and deal with them intelligently? 
Such recognition and such ability for decisive action is the 
mark of a great people, not just in high places of public and 
private responsibility, but throughout an entire nation. 

Who are great people? What is personal greatness? We 
must not think in terms of the conventional American atti- 
tudes. It is not a matter of having successful people, or 
wealthy people, or famous people. It is not even a matter of 
accomplishment, regardless of how magnificent that accom- 
plishment may be. Great people are those who recognize the 
crises and challenges in their lives, who are mentally alert and 
emotionally secure enough to deal with them effectively, in- 
telligently, and fearlessly. Great people are those who face up 
to the personal, national and international problems of their 
time and try to arrive at solutions or to work out compromises 
so that life can go forward. 

It is a major premise of this address tonight that we, the 
American people of this generation, are farther removed from 
greatness than at almost any other time in our history. Surely 
we have more people, more wealth, more education, more 
material success, more churches, more schools than ever be- 
fore. We have more prestige in the world. We have more 
men’s clubs and Boy Scout troops, more Sunday Schoo! scholars 
and civic-minded women, more automobiles and _ bathtubs, 
more TV sets and lipsticks than any other nation in the history 
of the world. We have more young people in school, even a 
larger percentage in school, than ever before. College degrees 
are as common as primers used to be. We support all manner 
of charities and civic-drives. 

Yet we are not a great people. Our retreat from greatness 
is the most alarming fact in today’s world—alarming not only 
to those who love the United States, but to those who love 
the freedom and the standards that we as a nation have come 
to accept. Historically, this retreat from greatness goes back 
to the first quarter of this century. We turned our back on 
greatness in 1919, in order that we might return to normalcy 
—no great man nor great nation has ever believed that 
normalcy was a major aim in life. Normalcy implies a spineless 
status quo, a keeping of things as they are, and the status quo 
is always the goal of the weakling and the timid-blind. We ran 
in fear at the start of the depression; if you doubt it, go back 
and read the newspapers and the magazines of 1930, 1931, 
and 1932. As a people we surrendered to black clouds of 
blacker doubt. Later, in the mid-thirties, we embraced isola- 
tionism, a haggard squaw who is never courted by a great 
people, while Hitler waxed potent. We backed into World 
War II, even though a few people such as William Allen 
White and his Committee to Defend America by Aiding the 
Allies were trying to arouse us to the dangers of totalitarian- 
ism. We led in the creation of a United Nations, and then 
began to betray it. We made captive a hero to lead us, and 
then placed our future in his hands while we buried our heads 
in the sand and ignored his incompetence. We made a St. 
Lawrence Seaway and rebuked an Aswan Dam. We danced on 
a succession of brinks, and did not even recognize that each 
brink was more than a rut in the mud of our own incom- 
petence and disinterest. 

We are not as great as our ancestors. We do not deal effec- 
tively with the great challenges, either personal or public, 
that confront us. We do not act decisively where action is 
necessary. As a people, we seem to fear decisions. We want 
someone else to bear the brunt of decision-making; we would 
rather straddle the fence. We are thus becoming the largest 
collection of mugwumps in history. 

Why do so many of us fail to recognize our problems and 
take intelligent action on them? Partly because we have been, 
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increasingly in the past half century, following false gods, 
false ideas, false ideals. We have been dissipating our energies 
and our resources. We have trained our young people to be 
more concerned with superficial social skills than with their 
integrity; more concerned with their popularity score on a 
sociogram than with their attitude toward responsibility; more 
concerned about being elected class president than with 
whether or not they understood the meaning of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

We have renounced the American tradition of hard work 
and diligent endeavor. We have come to worship the smooth 
talker, the glad hander. We have accepted the idea that it is 
better to win friends and influence others than it is to stand 
for the things we believe right. 

What do we believe right? Where are our standards? We 
have denied the existence of absolutes. We have talked in 
terms of expediencies. The devil is a pretty good sort if he 
belongs to our service club or lodge. If he doesn’t, we had 
still better speak softly and smile at him—we might want to 
join his club, or ask a favor of him tomorrow. We need, as 
a people, to have the courage to take a stand and to turn to 
some absolute values. We need to recognize that there are some 
things that are always right and some that are always wrong. 
Respect for the inherent worth of each individual, for free- 
dom, for integrity and individuality are some of the absolutes 
of which we should never lose sight. 

Most important of all, in this renunciation of time-tested 
beliefs and values, in this turn to the expedient, the easy 
road, we have lost our feel for freedom. Notice that I say 
“feel”. We have not, as a people, disavowed or renounced our 
love for freedom. We have merely killed the ideal with 
neglect. Listen to the words of Archibald MacLeish: 


But you, Thomas Jefferson, 

You could not lie so still, 

You could not bear the weight of stone 
On the quiet hill, 


You could not keep your green grown peace 
Nor hold your folded hand 
If you could see your new world now, 
Your new sweet land. 
* * * * * 


Your countrymen who could have hurled 
Their freedom like a brand 

Have cupped it to a candle spark 

In a frightened hand. 


Freedom that was a thing to use 
They've made a thing to save 

And staked it in and fenced it ‘round 
Like a dead man’s grave. 


You, Thomas Jefferson, 

You could not lie so still, 

You could not bear the weight of stone 
On your green hill, 


You could not hold your angry tongue 
If you could see how bold 

The old stale bitter world plays new— 
And the new world old. 


This passive attitude toward freedom, this complacent 
thought that we can ignore freedom, or the lack of it, in 
Spain or Yugoslavia and still exploit their strengths, feeble 
as they sometimes are, in a cold war against the enemies of 
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freedom; this seeming willingness to subordinate freedom to 
the second level of values, is something that should alarm and 
arouse us all. 

So we have lost our “feel” for freedom. I fear it is in part 
because we have forgotren what freedom really is, how dearly 
it was won, how horrible life would be without it. But in a 
democracy, freedom is everyone's business. The single down- 
trodden citizen has to be the concern of everyone. Violation of 
the rights of one citizen leaves each one of us with a little less 
freedom. Ask not for whom the bell tolls . . . 

In addition to the drift away from ancient values and the 
loss of fervor for freedom, a second possible explanation for 
the lack of greatness in our American people today is our 
emphasis upon conformity. No one must be different; no 
original thoughts must be spoken. Whether we see this in the 
generally accepted social mores of young people, the stultifying 
pressures of a gang, the tendency of our business and industrial 
leaders to demand a restrictive and senseless conformity in 
even the personal lives of their employees and associates, 
there are few things that lovers of freedom should fear as 
much. 

Perhaps the pendulum is beginning to swing back. The 
individualist is beginning to be recognized as a strong, well- 
adjusted person, in contrast to the dependent individual. We 
are beginning to accept the fact that it may be a sign of basic 
insecurity when an individual must be everyone's friend, 
must belong to many clubs, must always be with people. Like- 
wise, the nation that tries to be all things to all nations ends 
up a friend of none. Time after time in the last twenty-five 
years we have courted all three sides of an international 
triangle. We have preached liberty and equality abroad and 
ignored minorities at home. We have renounced imperialism 
in the Philippines but have condoned it in French North 
Africa. We have denounced totalitarianism and buddied with 
Franco and Tito. Is it strange that other nations wonder where 
we stand? what we really believe? 

Turning from the international scene and thinking in 
terms of conformity or individualism in human beings, may 
I read from a book recently published, co-authored by a 
doctor and a psychiatrist: 

Conformity and docility, which make for ‘low nuisance 
value’ in the classroom and home, strike fear in the hearts 
of those who want democracy and our sort of culture to 
survive. The orderliness and discipline of the ant world 
must often have seemed heaven to a harassed parent or 
weary teacher, but its excessive conformity seems to have 
stifled the progress that the free play of individuality 
permits. Neither wanton individuality nor selfish aggression 
is commendable in the individual or the state; but its coun- 
terpart, because its undermining influence is so quiet, too 
seldom worries us ... We punish and we fear aggressors, 
but we are endangered as much by those who so readily 
yield, who never venture, and who shirk all responsibility. 

Judge Learned Hand, summer resident of my home town in 
New Hampshire and for many years one of the clearest think- 
ers on the Federal Bench, has warned us: 

Our dangers, as it seems to me, are not from the out- 
rageous but from the conforming; not from those who 
rarely and under the lurid glare of obloquy upset our moral 
complaisance, or shock us with unaccustomed conduct, but 
from those, the mass of us, who take their virtues and tastes, 
like their shirts and their furniture, from the limited patterns 
which the market offers . .. Our problem, as I see it, is how 
to give the manikin, assailed on all hands with what we 
now like to call propaganda, the chance of survival as a 
person at all, not merely as a leaf driven by the wind, a 
symbol in a formula. 
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There would seem to be a connection between the loss of 
our “feel” for freedom, this passivity toward ancient values, 
and the emphasis upon conformity which is dissipating our 
national strength and throttling our ingenuity. 

Unsure of what freedom is, of what democracy really means, 
our own people turn on those who suggest change or who 
criticise the status quo, labeling them as dangerous radicals or 
worse. As a people we seem to be fearfully clinging to the 
old, making that democracy whose chief strength must always 
be its flexibility, a rigid, lifeless thing, refusing to admit that 
in 1958 we face a new world of atomic power—atomic 
power to make a new world or atomic power to blow us all to 
kingdom come. 

How will the peoples of 3000 A.D. judge the men and 
women who ruled the United States in the mid-twentieth 
century? Have we maintained the climate which produced 
a Jefferson or a Lincoln? 

It is neither easy nor gratifying to evaluate our generation. 
Yet every man and every nation must submit to evaluation or 
surrender any possible claim to true worth. Let me quote 
from an editorial by Norman Cousins in a recent issue of the 
Saturday Review: 

Inevitably, a man is measured by his largest concerns 
and by what he regards as the ultimate questions. . . . But 
if a man places a high value on life, whatever its accent or 
station; if he respects a mysterious but real connection be- 
tween himself and the people who have gone before him 
and those not yet born, then there are proportions in his 
measure beyond estimate. In such a man, the gift of aware- 
ness has come fully alive. His perceptions are keenest when 
he looks inward and sees others in himself. He will fix his 
mind on the things that are more important to him than 
whether he lives or dies. The ultimate question for him 
has to do not with his personal immortality but with the 
immortality of values and meaningful life beyond his own 
time. 

Civilizations must submit to the same measure. No so- 
ciety is smaller than the one that acts as though history does 
not exist beyond its own time and needs, or that sees no 
obligation to a later generation. Conversely, a society earns 
its place in the future by respecting the unclamorous 
claims of the unborn. 

As we look at history, whether of our own nation or of 
other and older nations, we see that the truly great people 
have risen to the crisis of great challenges, have acted with 
intelligence, with decision, with determination, to solve or 
resolve those personal and public questions that demanded 
attention. Whether we seek our model in George Washington 
in those impossibly dark days just before Christmas, 1776, or 
Abraham Lincoln in the tense and uncertain days of the Civil 
War, or Brigham Young when the Latter Day Saints stood 
with their first leader murdered and their backs to the prairie, 
we find that greatness is measured by effective action rather 
than by indecision, by intelligent leadership rather than by 
conformity, by courage rather than by expediency. 

Why do some individuals react to challenge in this way? 
This is the most serious question facing American education 
today. This is the question that Americans must answer, and 
answer correctly, if we are to continue as a great nation. 

I believe that we are swinging back from a period of 
throwing away old values—religion, drill, faith in hard work, 
belief in discipline and responsibility. This does not mean 
that we should or could, turn back to the “good old days”. Pro- 
gress does not come through looking backward, especially in 
the areas of ideas and human relations. To build a cabin and 
conquer Indians was an important and perilous job in the 
18th century, but one knew the requirements of the task and 
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HARMODIO ARIAS 


even the dangers. When one opens his apartment house to a 
Negro family in a section of a city previously inhabited only 
by whites, when one turns from another profession to devote 
his life to working with the poor, the ill, or, as you have, to 
enlightening and guiding the young, he cannot tell the sacri- 
fices or demands which will be made upon him—mentally, 
spiritually, morally. He cannot even know how great will be 
his ability to stand up under the impacts of life. Each individ- 
ual must select his own values, gain strength through using 
his own muscles and brain cells. There are no road maps and 
few guide-posts. He cannot depend upon others. He must 
make the decisions himself. 

It often takes real courage to express an opinion, to take 
a stand. If one does take a stand, he may be wrong. Yet if 
one never takes a stand, not only will he never be wrong .. . 
he will never be right. Such a person has become a nonentity, 
with no ideas, no convictions, no values. He has erased away 
his identity as a person. In our country, when a majority of 
us follow this path, we also erase the basic meaning of our 
democracy. 

True greatness, then, imposes responsibilities on nations as 
well as on individuals. What are the obligations of the United 
States as a great nation in 1958? Foremost is our responsibil- 
ity for preserving individual liberty and a climate in which 
democracy can survive. We must make it clear to all the world 
that we support freedom, the right of self-determination, re- 
spect for the rights of all individuals and nations. 

Secondly, if at all consistent with our preservation of 
freedom, we must maintain peace. Our scientists tell us that 
there can be no victor in an atomic war, as there may be no 
survivor. Next to freedom, then, but not at its cost, peace is 
important. We cannot afford to wage war to gain second-line 
objectives. We cannot afford to be placed in a position where 
we must risk war for things the American people think 
unimportant. 

In the third place, we have the responsibility to use our 
material wealth, our technological resources, to raise the 
standard of living of all the peoples of the world. Starving 
children in India are a threat to our security; malaria-infested 
regions in Southeast Asia may be a factor in destroying the 
good life for our own children. We should do these things 
unselfishly, because of our belief in the worth of every in- 
dividual. We must do them, if for no other reason, to save 
ourselves. 

Finally, we have the responsibility for rediscovering and 
transmitting the faith in freedom that was once our greatest 
source of strength. We cannot afford to let the Statue of 
Liberty, once the symbol of hope for all the downtrodden 
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and forlorn people of the earth, continue to be replaced, for 
so many millions, by the hammer and sickle. 

Jefferson was one American who dreamed of a society in 
which no man was assigned his place, no man owed his 
identity to his father’s name, wealth, profession or reputation. 
A world in which each individual, rich or poor, would es- 
tablish his own identity, make his own place, train and use 
his own abilities. Now, more than ever before, we are on the 
threshold of a time when Jefferson’s dream can become an 
actuality. This is, must be, the world of the future. A world, 
not just a nation, where each has the opportunity to become 
what his ability and his ambition makes possible. 

The making of this new world is not just a matter for 
statesmen and world leaders. In the small world of college 
existence, each of you is constantly being forced to decide 
whether to use your own mind, labor to your own conclusions, 
Or merely to accept the conclusions of others. You have to 
make decisions about the values that you will make and keep 
your own; decisions on whether or not you will be dependable. 
One reason that many of you are here this evening as honored 
guests is the fact that you have the courage and intelligence 
to make effective decisions, to spend your time wisely, to do 
the things that should be done rather than the things that, 
at a particular moment, are most attractive. Remember the 
admonition given by a Great Teacher at the conclusion of the 
Parable of the Talents: “Thou hast been faithful over a few 
things. I will place you over many.” 

In the dark days of seemingly hopeless depression, an 
American who, regardless of the degree to which we did or 
did not agree with his policies, represented decisiveness in 
the midst of indecision and conviction in the midst of doubr, 
spoke to fearful Americans and said “This generation of 
Americans has a rendezvous with destiny!” I would para- 
phrase that to say that every generation has its rendezvous 
with destiny; every human being has his individual rendez- 
vous. Some may be less dramatic than others; they are no less 
real. Our national challenges may be less or greater than 
those of the early 1930's. A more complex society; a suciety 
encompassing the far corners of the earth, the skies, perhaps 
the moon and more, demands so much. But it promises so 
much. A life so full, so stimulating, holding out untold riches 
of knowledge, of beauty, of understanding, of new experience, 
of challenge. 

You, too, have a rendezvous with destiny. Your destiny. 
Perhaps the destiny of a free world. Your task is not to find a 
time for greatness, but to be prepared to measure up to times 
that demand greatness. Seek not for yourselves a moment of 
greatness, for your moment of greatness is at hand. 


The Man and His Achievements 


INSPIRATION AND ENCOURAGEMENT FOR ALL 
By DR. HARMODIO ARIAS, Past President of Panama, former Ambassador to the United States 


Delivered at the presentation of the Americas Award to Lieutenant General Pedro E. Aramburu, Inter American Press 
Association annual meeting, Buenos Aires, Argentina, October 12, 1958 (Translation from Spanish ) 


R. PRESIDENT of the Americas Foundation, General 

Pedro Eugenio Aramburu, Excellencies, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, “In honoring others we honor ourselves,” 

a classic proverb says. If this truth has at times lost some of 
its significance it is because there have been and are institu- 
tions excessively generous in the granting of high distinctions. 
This is certainly not the case of The Americas Foundation. To 


the contrary, due to its sobriety in eulogy, its accuracy in 
analysis, its objectivity in a true appreciation of facts and 
the impartiality of its decisions, The Americas Foundation 
has constantly maintained in granting its outstanding dis- 
tinctions that prestige which is a source of genuine and fully 
justified pride for its recipients. Today's ceremony, therefore, 
in spite of its simplicity, assumes that true solemnity which 
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confers an aura of brilliance on this symbolic act of great 
importance. For The Americas Foundation, in honoring Gen- 
eral Pedro Eugenio Aramburu, honors and exalts those in- 
stitutions and principles vital for the preservation of democ- 
racy and indispensable to those concepts of dignity and mutual 
respect without which there cannot be a lasting peace. 

On assuming leadership of this great and noble nation under 
critical and precarious conditions, General Aramburu made 
a simple and formal statement regarding the provisional 
character of his government. He expressed his firm desire to 
hand over the government to the citizen chosen by the people 
in a free and honest election. If that forthright statement of 
loyalty and homage to sacred democratic principles was in 
itself an act of the highest civic spirit, then the fulfillment of 
such a pledge set an even loftier example of profound moral 
significance. 

This is so because, unfortunately, it is easy to find in 
Latin America precedents of corrupt and fatal consequences, 
where promises of honest elections by a leader who has 
seized power by force are solely intended to deceive the 
credulous and naive. It is a kind of smoke screen laid by 
the political opportunist to hide his sordid ambition and to 
gain time to prepare the forces he will use to suppress all 
public liberties. 

But The Americas Foundation is not interested solely in 
the exemplary conduct of General Aramburu as it relates to 
the achievement of lofty ideological standards and the material 
and social progress of his country. It has also a specific and 
perhaps even great interest in the example which the work 
of this brilliant statesman constitutes for other Latin Ameri- 
can statesmen. For this example contributes to the consolida- 
tion of democratic truth in our continent and advances our 
lofty desire to seek and find the way to real and lasting peace. 

As I have previously indicated The Americas Foundation 
fosters the consolidation of democratic principle and the 
defense of those basic freedoms in our hemisphere vital to 
lasting peace—a peace based upon the elevation of the spiritual 
values of man, a peace based upon the prevalence of justice, 
equity, understanding and tolerance. 

It is not a case, however, of establishing peace at any price. 
Nor is it merely a question of achieving an overall calm in 
which peoples plunged into misery and ignorance fail to pro- 
rest or do not resort to violence because they do not have the 
moral fortitude or physical strength to do so. Indeed not, 
gentlemen—for that would be a peace based on injustice, 
extortion and weakness, the sorry peace of abjection. 

Rather the objective is to achieve a noble and dignified 
peace, in which collaboration is not transformed into humilia- 
tion, in which material aid is not proffered as charity, and in 
which there is no design for dictatorial powers or the sub- 
jection of satellite countries, subdued colonies, or areas of 
economic or political domination. 

Inasmuch as the world community is the sum total of all 
states, and as we must follow the logical sequence of sound 
reasoning, let us proceed from the particular to the general. 
It is but natural, accordingly, that institutions such as this, 
whose intentions I am honored to interpret at this moment, 
should refer to the political units of the world, especially those 
of the American continent, to judge their moral and material 
structure. It is proper to inquire if true democracy, freedom, 
human dignity, and sound economic and social systems are 
prevalent in these countries justifying their geographic divi- 
sions as dynamic entities for promoting the supreme ideal of 
universal peace. 

But I believe, gentlemen, that is reasoning from the par- 
ticular to the general; it is not sufficient to examine the 
situation in each state or union of states. If we aspire to 
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lasting and fruitful results we must delve deeper into the 
philosophic root of the problem. We must, so to speak, divide 
our exploratory area into molecules or atoms. We must ex- 
amine man, the individual human being, who as the cell of the 
state Organism must also necessarily be the cell of the hemi- 
sphere organism and the universal organism. Let us not be 
deceived by optical illusions or rhetorics. The greater the 
strength of human unity in any area the greater the strength 
of peace in that area. Our imperative, indispensable starting 
point must be the spiritual peace of individual man. 

“Man is the problem”, a Middle East statesman said, who 
for years has been concerned with the achievement of an 
aspiration similar to our own. As long as the moral standards 
of man are not elevated, as long as man fails to exalt his own 
spiritual values until they drive out fear, thus repressing his 
appetites and ambitions, the forces of unrestricted egotism— 
meaning greed—will prevail. And there will be latent in him 
tendencies and emotions incompatible with decent and digni- 
fied co-existence. The imbalance of primitive instincts of 
preservation and self-defense, transformed into unbridled ac- 
tion, will cause man to live in a constant state of fear and 
mistrust, either with an urge for aggression or to prepare 
against aggression. Such imbalance based on fear and distrust 
is the shock ingredient made use of by egotistic leaders to 
launch entire communities into civil strife, whether of racial, 
Jacobin, imperialist or some other nature. Depending upon 
the historic evolution of each country, this prejudice may be 
used at a given moment to unleash forces in human beings 
which stifle their consciences and are always ready to break 
out into devastating explosion. Once sectors of any com- 
munity have become victimized by unbridled passions, the 
latent state of aggression will affect the foundations of secular 
institutions and will, sooner or later, cross national frontiers. 
They will march under any banner held aloft by the oppor- 
tunist masking as a crusader, until peoples are launched in 
suicidal struggles which have been the scourge of civilization 
time and time again. 

You are well aware of the fact, General Aramburu, that in 
all crises the best of remedies is the spiritual peace of man! 
You are aware of this because first you felt and later you 
pondered and finally experienced the fervent desire to serve 
spontaneously, without ostentation or reward—to give rather 
than to receive, to tolerate rather than strike, to forgive rather 
than to avenge, in short, to find your own peace in the peace 
of others. That is really the highest ideal (to some it may 
seem to belong to another world) which must constitute the 
spiritual essence of man if man is ever to attain peace for 
himself, for his country, for his hemisphere, or for the whole 
world. 

I do not wish you to interpret this strong emphasis on the 
imperative evolution of individual man as an indication that 
I deny or discount the efforts for world peace carried out, 
though as yet with little substantial results, by international 
political organizations such as the United Nations and the 
Organization of American States. Their action is evidently 
limited by the capitis dimimutio inherent in official action, 
subordinated as a rule to political considerations which cannot 
be easily ignored. Hence the cold war still dominates the 
world of politics, and efforts for the achievement of peace 
are but weak and temporary barriers against constantly in- 
creasing currents of violence. 

For the attainment of spiritual peace, the categorical im- 
perative of our times, it is essential of course to strengthen 
democratic principles, which in turn require a sense of hemi- 
sphere solidarity. In this connection I feel the temptation to 
ask this central question—“Can we expect the present day 
citizen of our Continent to accept solidarity and democracy 
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GEORGE MEANY 


merely as a profession of faith if we do not strive ceaselessly 
for a hemisphere community which will insure for him at 
the same time the solid, promising, economically-stable and 
spiritually-stimulating conditions he needs for a life of free- 
dom and dignity?” 

When Latin America is shaken by economic upheavals 
through sudden market changes, plagued by the poverty of the 
mass of the people, by deficient sanitary conditions, by ig- 
norance and exploitation, the citizens of our Continent cannot 
be expected to remain loyal indefinitely to those ideals of 
solidarity and democracy so devoutly proclaimed in constitu- 
tions and inter-American treaties. The most powerful countries 
of our hemisphere must find every possible way through private 
initiative as well as political action to lend effective coopera- 
tion to those other peoples with whom they trade and live. 
That cooperation, moreover, must not be again postponed, 
nor must it remain limited to the vague and feeble words of 
meaningless treaties or even less to unfulfilled promises. In 
that event the growth of the seed of rebellion, already sown in 
many hearts, will be fosteréd by disillusion and disappoint- 
ment. Real, immediate, practical and tangible economic co- 
operation is urgently needed, not only among governments 
but in every area of human relationships. Moreover it must 
be effective action—action which will bring to the defeated 
and the doubting the conviction that democracy is a truth, 
that freedom is a truth, and that there is no place under the 
skies of our continent for the exploitation of the weak, for 
the machinations of tyrants, or for the humiliation of the 
powerless. 


I have taken up quite a lot of your time, gentlemen, but I 
am sure that I have done so without ever forgetting the pur- 
pose of our gathering. No occasion could be more propitious 
for these considerations on the essence and meaning of our 
progress towards peace and the lofty destiny of our Americas, 
for we gather here to honor this brilliant American patriot 
and statesman, who shares these ideals and who gave ample 
and reiterated proofs of the sincerity of his dedication to the 
cause of mutual understanding, stability, peace and the respect 
for authentic democracy and the freedom of man. 

Gentlemen: Before closing my remarks, I want to draw 
attention to one aspect of the personality of this outstanding 
statesman who has won the deep and sincere admiration of 
the peoples of the continent. 


I refer to his respect for the freedom of speech. 
With clear vision, General Aramburu, on assuming the 
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presidency of his country and solemnly pledging to his people 
to act as a true democrat, realized that as a result of a sort 
of natural law dictated by reason and logic and inexorably 
confirmed by experience, there exists an indestructible bond 
between the attitude of the statesman towards freedom of 
speech and his attitude towards democracy. A people living 
in the healthy moral atmosphere of freedom of speech is a 
people living a life of truth and enjoying, in greater or lesser 
degree, according to their standards of culture and material 
means, a life of justice, of social progress, and love for in- 
dividual peace of mankind. 

“Let truth be known and the country will be safe”, said 
an apostle of American freedom. The atmosphere of truth 
does not allow the weeks of exploitation, of corruption, of in- 
justice, to take root, even less those of oppression and dictator- 
ship. Because when the truth is known to all through the 
organs of freedom of speech, it brings into action every spring 
of the civic consciousness, it moves every fibre of public 
opinion, mobilizes the force of understanding and tolerance, 
inspires new ideals of sacrifice and unselfishness, and ensures, 
finally, that those principles should rule the destinies of the 
community. : 

Denial of the freedom of speech, whether it be open and 
brazen, or the surreptitious repression in which some vanity- 
stricken tyrants have specialized, creates, on the contrary, an 
atmosphere of immorality fostering all the vices inherent in 
corrupt regimes. The silencing or distortion of truth is the 
first step towards the destruction of personal freedom, with 
its fatal sequel: the abuse of public power, the exaltation of 
venality and adulation, the acceptance of graft and nepotism, 
the denial or mockery of the right to vote, and in - ort, the 
moral degradation of the citizen and of republican ins _ ions. 

For this reason, gentlemen, when there appear the 
political scene of the continent men like General Aramburu, 
who from the highest position of power have set an example 
of respect for freedom of speech and the strictest fulfillment 
of democratic principles, it is the duty of the people of our 
continent to honour them, with the highest distinction, for 
the example they have set, so that each day every nation of 
our Continent may for ever dwell in freedom. 

General Pedro Eugenio Aramburu: On behalf of the Ameri- 
cas Foundation which has entrusted to me this high duty, I 
have the honour of presenting you with the Award for 1958 
and offer your name and your achievements as examples 
which shall be a source of inspiration and encouragement 
for all peoples of the Americas. 


An Issue of International Morality 


PUPPET REGIME IN HUNGARY MUST BE REFUSED A SEAT IN UNITED NATIONS 
By GEORGE MEANY, President, AFL-CIO, Washington, D. C. 


Delivered over the American Broadcasting Network, Washington, D. C., October 23, 1958 


T IS NOW TWO YEARS since Soviet Russia's armed 
forces invaded Hungary and stamped out the heroic 
revolt of the Hungarian people against their Communist 

oppressors. 

That tragedy is still alive today. The case is up for review 
by the United Nations whose decision may have world-wide 
repercussions. 

The Hungarian revolution of October, 1956, fired the 
imagination and enlisted the sympathy of free people every- 
where. For it was led not by generals or politicians but by 


students and workers, armed for the most part only with 
clubs and stones. It was a revolution by people who once 
were free and who were willing to give their lives in a 
desperate effort to regain their freedom because they could 
no longer endure the misery and degradation imposed by their 
Communist overlords. 

So spontaneous was this uprising and so rapidly did it 
spread throughout the land that it caught the Communist 
satellite regime completely by surprise. Even the Hungarian 
army joined the rebels. 
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For a few precious hours, the Hungarian people enjoyed 
the thrill of rreedom. Then from the border on the Northwest, 
the Soviet army struck with armored regiments, bombers, 
tanks and heavy guns. This was an unequal struggle. The rebel 
forces were smashed by overwhelming military power. Yet 
even after their military forces had been crushed, the Hun- 
garian people gallantly resisted. 

For weeks, they maintained a nation-wide strike against 

their Soviet conquerors and the newly installed puppet regime 
of Kadar. But ruthless punishments, wholesale deportations 
and prolonged starvation finally forced them into submission. 
_ Today we commemorate the courage of the Hungarian 
people. We, of the free world, can never forget the martyrs 
of their revolution. And we can never forgive the inhuman 
slaughter perpetrated against them by the Khrushchev dic- 
tatorship of Soviet Russia. 

In order to understand the total cruelty practiced by this 
man Khrushchev and his colleagues in the Kremlin, we must 
realize that in Hungary it was employed as a deliberate 
weapon of intimidation. 

The Soviet dictator would like us to believe he is really a 
friendly fellow who tosses off earthy wisecracks as he tosses 
down vodka. He tries to pose as a peace-lover who is aroused 
to anger only when he feels that the security of his own 
country is threatened by the “aggression” of other nations. 
Thus the official apologists for the Kremlin tried to excuse 
the tactics used in Hungary on the ground that Soviet Russia 
itself would have been menaced by the freedom of that tiny 
nation. This is of course completely false. Little Hungary, with 
its economy at almost the starvation level could under no 
circumstances represent a threat of any kind to the Soviet 
Union. Actually, Khrushchev cracked down on the Hungarian 
people to make certain that the other satellite nations in the 
Soviet orbit would not seek independence by similar uprisings. 

We here in the United States, within the past month, have 
been given a sharp reminder that Khrushchev's cruelty is 
built-in and not merely a rare, emergency tactic. He showed 
the same utter contempt for human life and human suffering 
in dealing with some of our own American fliers—in what is 
supposed to be peacetime. 

On September 2, an unarmed American Air Force Trans- 
port plane flying a routine mission near the Turkish-Soviet 
border mysteriously disappeared. There were seventeen men 
aboard. Investigation produced witnesses who said they saw 
the plane flying along Lake Van in Eastern Turkey when it 
was intercepted by a group of Soviet fighter planes and es- 
corted by them across the Soviet-Crimean border. A few 
minutes later they heard shots, then they saw a flash accom- 
panied by a column of smoke and an explosion. 

Inquiries by the State Department elicited no response for 
ten days. Then Moscow made a terse announcement. It said 
the American plane had crashed inside Soviet Armenia and 
that six of its crewmen were dead. The bodies were subse- 
quently returned to the Turkish border. 

What happened to the eleven Americans still missing? In 
response to a second inquiry from the State Department, 
Moscow claimed it had no further information. 

The State Department sent a third note, demanding to know 
the fate of the missing eleven crewmen and whether the 
plane had been intercepted and shot down by Soviet Air 
Force fighters. 

On October 17 the Soviet Foreign Office in Moscow replied. 
It said it had no further information. It said Soviet Russia 
felt no responsibility for the missing eleven Americans. It 
indicated very clearly that it would consider any further in- 
quiries on the subject distasteful. 

This, let me repeat, has happened in peacetime. The Soviet 
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Government officially disclaims any responsibility for the 
missing eleven men and shows no concern at all for the 
anxieties of their families and friends. Its attitude rejects such 
considerations of humanity. 

Here is exposed the naked, calculated cruelty of official 
Kremlin policy. Even when nations are at war, the normal, 
accepted civilized custom is to permit information on casual- 
ties or survivors to be transmitted either through the Inter- 
national Red Cross or other neutral agencies. But the 
Khrushchev dictatorship cares nothing about the heartbreak 
of wives, mothers and children. 

This attitude does not come as a new revelation to those 
who have closely observed the operations of the Khrushchev 
dictatorship before, during and since the Hungarian revolution. 

Two years after the October, 1956 uprising, the Communist 
reign of terror against the Hungarian people continues with 
full fury. 

The Kadar regime has continuously and contemptuously 
defied the resolutions of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations with respect to Hungary. It has bluntly refused to 
cooperate with the representatives of the U. N. appointed by 
the General Assembly to bring about a just solution of the 
Hungarian question. It has likewise refused to recognize the 
authority of the U. N. Special Committee on Hungary. 

By continuing its terroristic oppression of the Hungarian 
people, the Kadar dictatorship has clearly violated the prin- 
ciples of the U. N. Charter, which provides that member 
nations should live up to the U. N.’s Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights. Kadar, backed up by his Kremlin superiors, 
has also trampled upon the specific international obligations 
with regard to human rights which Hungary subscribed to in 
the peace treaty of 1947 and in the Geneva Convention of 
1949. 

Since it rode into power on Soviet tanks, the Kadar govern- 
ment has callously and systematically violated every funda- 
mental principle of international law. 

On September 14, 1957, the U. N. General Assembly—by a 
vote of 60 to 10—adopted a resolution which called upon the 
Kadar regime “to desist from repressive measures against the 
Hungarian people.” 

A few months later the United Nations received a reply in 
the form of an announcement that former Premier Imre Nagy 
and three of his colleagues had been executed. 

These cold-blooded murders once again shocked the 
entire world. Nagy had won universal admiration for his 
courageous espousal of the revolution. He had taken refuge 
at the Jugoslavian Embassy when Soviet troops swarmed into 
Budapest. From that asylum he and his companions had been 
abducted by Soviet agents, as the U. N. Special Committee on 
Hungary emphasized in a report published July 14 this year. 

These facts are extremely pertinent at this time when the 
question of seating the Kadar Hungarian delegation recurs 
before the General Assembly of the United Nations. 

The Kadar regime which appointed the present so-called 
Hungarian delegation to the U. N. is not the legitimate 
government of Hungary. 

The Kadar regime by its contemptuous disregard of the 
resolutions adopted by the U. N. General Assembly and its 
refusal to cooperate with U. N. representatives seeking to 
establish facts and promote human justice, has forfeited any 
claim to continue to participate in U. N. affairs. 

At the very moment that the U. N. General Assembly is in 
session with the Kadar delegates sitting in, the arrest and 
deportation of Hungarian patriots continues unabated. 

That is confirmed by the recent report of the U. N. Special 
Committee which said it is still receiving reports about further 
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WERNHER VON BRAUN 


trials and executions. All these so-called trials, sentences and 
executions are carried out under a system which constitutes a 
mockery of justice—a system which does not afford the ac- 
cused the slightest semblance of a fair trial and denies him 
even the most elementary rights of self-defense. 

In view of these facts, we sincerely hope that the Kadar 
delegation will not be recognized or seated by the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. 

From a legal standpoint, the so-called Hungarian People’s 
Republic cannot be accorded the status of a sovereign state. 
It is clearly not “able and willing” to carry out the obligations 
contained in the U. N. Charter. It does not meet the pre- 
requisites for membership as defined in the Charter of the 
United Nations. 

On the other hand, rejection of the credentials of the Kadar 
regime would constitute a fitting condemnation of the present 
Hungarian regime and its criminal acts by the United Nations 
and the entire civilized world. It would give at least moral 
support to the downtrodden Hungarian people. Certainly, it 
would offer new hope and inspiration to the people of other 
captive nations who still live in hope of someday being free. 
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Most Americans experienced a feeling of helpless frustra- 
tion when our country and the free nations of Europe stood 
by and did nothing when Soviet military crushed the people 
of Hungary. We had to resign ourselves to the bitter fact 
that direct intervention on our part might engulf the entire 
world in armed conflict. 

But surely no act of war would be involved or threatened 
or even implied by refusal to accord the puppet Kadar regime 
a seat in the United Nations. 

Here is a case where civilized humanities’ self-respect is at 
stake. This is our only available and effective means of regis- 
tering a sincere protest against the extremes of human slaugh- 
ter and oppression that have been inflicted upon the unfortu- 
nate people of Hungary. 

Failure by the General Assembly to take this straightforward 
moral stand against the Kadar regime and its Soviet rulers 
would dangerously compromise the basic principles of decency 
and justice upon which the U. N. is founded. 

The free nations of the world, if they really value their 
freedom, must stand up and be counted on this issue of inter- 
national morality. 


“Do We Want A Space Industry?” 


ASPECTS WHICH ARE OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


By WERNHER VON BRAUN, Sc.D., LL.D., Director, Development Operations Division, Army Ballistic Missile Agency, 
United States Army Ordnance Missile Command, Redstone Arsenal, Huntsville, Alabama 


Delivered before the Economic Club of Detroit, September 22, 1958 


I just feel the audience now is in for a big letdown after 
all this buildup, because I fear my speech will not 
quite live up to your expectations after this introduction. 

Before we get into the discussion of a space industry, I 
want to take this opportunity to express my admiration for 
a distinguished member of The Economic Club of Detroit, 
the Secretary of the Army and former Governor of Michigan, 
Wilber M. Brucker. 

My official duties have brought me into contact with Secre- 
tary Brucker many times in the course of the years. I have 
found him to be understanding, patient and extremely in- 
terested in the Army’s progress in missile development. Our 
success in Huntsville has been due in no small measure to his 
leadership, his courage in upholding our cause against all 
comers, and his unswerving support of our program. Perhaps 
his greatest contribution has been his success in identifying 
the best interests of the Army with the best interests of our 
country. Your Club is to be congratulated upon having Mr. 
Brucker in your Roster. 

I wish to discuss with you today a topical matter of direct 
interest to your city and to those whose personal interests are 
involved in an economy built upon the great American auto- 
motive industry. 

It is the question of the meaning of space technology to 
industry, the question of what seems properly to fall within 
the responsibility of the Federal Government, and what may 
be industry’s concern as we venture beyond the atmosphere 
into the farther reaches of the universe. 

I believe such a discussion is timely because we have obvi- 
ously reached that point in the development of our technology 
where these issues will be raised. 

It is a question of concern to multitudes of Americans and 
others in the Free World and that area beyond the Iron Cur- 
tain—through which we may now be penetrating, thanks to 
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our progress and our strength. Every media of communications 
reflects the staggering impact of space upon our daily lives. 
Rockets, guided missiles, satellites and space ships are being 
exploited by Madison Avenue to sell practically everything 
from breakfast cereal, toast and cigarets to lipsticks, autos and 
aircraft. Bombarded by these ever-present reminders of what 
he has wrought, the missile designer sometimes thinks he 
should have gone fishing instead! 

Ten months ago, in an appearance by invitation before 
a Senate investigating committee looking into our missile 
programs, I pointed out that space had suddenly become fash- 
ionable and that literally everyone was trying to get into the 
act. Some of the Johnny-come-latelys were evidently moti- 
vated by curiosity, some by patriotic ambition, and a few 
certainly had an eye upon the big money being talked about 
to support enormous space projects. It was my concern then, 
and I have not changed my opinion, that if we spread the 
butter too thinly over too big a piece of bread, little of con- 
sequence would emerge from the effort. 

I felt that our space program, at this stage of the art, should 
become a truly national effort in which all the military services 
ought to share because each had something worth while to 
offer. I feel even more strongly today that the challenge is so 
great as to require the best scientific and engineering talent 
we can muster—wherever it can be found, in industry, scien- 
tific institutions, or the Government. 

Let me explain why I consider it essential to the national 
interest to establish our space program on the broadest pos- 
sible scientific and industrial base without in any way diluting 
the authority and responsibility of military or civilian agencies 
charged with the direction and prosecution of this effort. 

First, we must recognize that our current programs and 
those immediately in the offing are essentially exploratory in 
nature. They are designed to yield information about the 
spatial environment—to give us better knowledge and under- 
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standing of our own environment and of those conditions in 
outer space with which we must reckon as we prepare for 
man’s entry into regions beyond the atmosphere. This is pre- 
cisely the kind of data we are getting from the EXPLORER 
satellites. 

Second, the overall space program is of such an order of 
magnitude that it could not possibly be financed outside of 
Government. However important it may turn out to be at 
some later date, scientific knowledge of itself has little im- 
mediate economic value in terms of a return upon capital in- 
vestment. 

_ Third, because of the close relationship between the mili- 

tary and scientific aspects of early space explorations, it is 
exceedingly difficult to separate them and to say that in each 
case, this is peculiarly the responsibility of the Defense Es- 
tablishment or that this is exclusively of scientific interest only. 

Fourth, the truly immense research, development and pro- 
ductive efforts associated with space vehicles, and I am think- 
ing now of giant missile systems, require unique facilities 
and equipment which must be provided by Government since 
they bear little resemblance to the facilities and equipment 
available in private research institutions or in manufacturing 
plants. 

Fifth, we can visualize useful applications for orbital 
vehicles which would benefit a large portion of the earth's 
population. One such application, in the communications field, 
may well interest private capital, because it could provide a 
world-wide, instantaneous transmission of radio and television 
signals far more efficient than any other device, and faster 
transmittal of written messages. 

Finally, and of paramount concern, we should now under- 
stand that the implications emerging from our space efforts 
are so all-embracing and vital that only the Government may 
equitably administer them to guarantee their benefits to all 
the people. 

[ think it is safe to conclude that for the foreseeable future, 
we shall continue our investigations under direct Govern- 
ment sponsorship, with Government financing, and that they 
will be responsive to Government direction. By govern- 
ment, I mean the entire Federal structure: the Congress, the 
Executive Branch and the Judicial Branch, since all are now, 
or soon will be, involved when man extends his activities 
beyond this planet. 

It seems logical, therefore, to reason that the Government 
must in the public interest make the best use of all the re- 
sources which can reasonably be committed to these programs. 
Some of these resources exist within the Defense Establish- 
ment, others will be found in other Federal agencies, still more 
in the universities, colleges and research centers. Many exist 
in industry—in the hands of the aircraft manufacturer, the 
automobile producer, and in other categories of industrial 
capabilities. 

My association with the Army's missile and space programs 
has convinced me that practically every producer in the coun- 
try has something to contribute. A few examples will illustrate 
my point; such as the manufacturer of fruit packaging boxes 
in Florida who increased his facilities to turn out shipping 
containers for the NIKE HERCULES surface-to-air missile 
system. A rubber company in Ohio supplies protective 
coating for large missile nose cones, assuring their safe pas- 
sage through the aerodynamic heating zone as they reenter the 
atmosphere. A petroleum producer turns out solid propellants 
for rockets, an aluminum fabricator makes ballistic shells for 
big missiles, an electronics manufacturer has systems respon- 
sibility for a low-altitude anti-aircraft guided missile, an air- 
craft engine maker produces rocket motors and, an outstanding 
example, one of the largest auto builders, the Chrysler Cor- 
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poration, produces the giant REDSTONE and JUPITER 
Ballistic Missiles for the Army and the Air Force. 

One could draft a long list of similar instances of the 
carryover into the missile and space industry of the diversified 
and specialized industrial capabilities. In our operations the 
Army serves as the catalyst, the manager of funds and re- 
sources, the experientially qualified representative of the con- 
sumer, and coordinates the whole effort. It is truly immense in 
all respects—in terms of dollars committed, man effort re- 
quired, facilities and equipment tailored to the produce 
need. 

In the prosecution of tasks assigned them by the Army, 
these contractors or suppliers also derive substantial benefits 
which eventually are passed on to the consuming public. To 
cite one instance of transcendent importance, the mainstream 
of electronic development draws impetus from the missile 
programs. This is true generally in the field of automation also, 
and it explains the accelerated progress in the computer area, 
too. Thus, by employing the widest practicable assortment of 
contractors who have the capabilities we require, we are feed- 
ing back to science, industry and the public the benefits of 
our technological progress. It goes without saying that these 
benefits should be made available to the people for it is their 
tax money which supports the basic programs. 

I do not believe in the concentration of missile and space 
developments at the base; but concentration at the top man- 
agement level, is, of course, in the interest of efficiency. Start- 
ing early in this calendar year, the Advanced Research Projects 
Agency was initiated by the Defense Department to coordi- 
mate space undertakings and to assign specific programs. I 
believe that ARPA, as we call it, has done a fine job—it 
provides the decision-making authority and has considerably 
reduced the lead time in reaching these decisions. We have 
had a parallel development in the Defense Secretariat so far 
as the missile weapons systems are concerned—these are not 
under the control of ARPA. However, the capabilities they 
represent for space applications are being fully utilized by 
ARPA. 

In the face of these repeated demonstrations of a rival 
technology in the missile-space field by the Soviet Union, I 
think we can agree there is no time to be lost and that the 
aggressive, imaginative leadership of the Defense Department 
is essential to our national welfare. We must accelerate the 
momentum of our development program in order to overtake 
the initial advantage of our competition and pull out well in 
front. I am sure these terms are well known to you gentlemen 
of Detroit. 

ARPA has followed a logical approach by making use of 
the same resources committed to the IRBM, ICBM and other 
heavy missile systems without interfering with the priority 
effort to place useful, reliable, long-range weapons into the 
hands of our combat forces. By doing just this, there has been 
a beneficial effect upon the weapons programs because it per- 
mitted the stabilization of existing missile teams. Before they 
come to the end of one project, they should be well into 
another and thus avoid the crippling, wasteful peak-and- 
valley situation which has caused so much grief and loss of 
time, effort and money in the past. 

The newly established National Aeronautics and Space 
Agency has been surveying facilities and capabilities as an 
initial step towards its future operations—the peaceful ex- 
ploration of outer space. 

I would like to emphasize, in passing, that the kind of 
design, development and fabrications effort under discussion 
are by no means purely scientific. In the vehicle aspect, it is 
my estimate that they are 90 percent engineering and 10 
percent scientific. A JUPITER program, for instance, is much 
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more closely related to an industrial program than to a basical- 
ly scientific project. It is because of this aspect that the indus- 
trial contribution to our success has been so important a factor. 

When we consider the extensive and complex ground sup- 
port equipment necessary to the efficient operations of long- 
range missile systems in the field, we must depend heavily 
upon the talents and experience of the auto and truck industry. 
Much of this equipment is housed in vehicles; it must be 
mobile and it necessarily requires gasoline or diesel power 
plants. Public attention understandably focuses upon the 
flaming missile—it does not stop to consider that at least as 
much effort, and sométimes even more, is spent in developing 
the communications, launching and handling, and auxiliary 
equipment than in building the weapon itself. Once again, in- 
dustry plays a major role in this area. 

It is a tribute to the flexibility and ingenuity of American 
industry that so many novel demands growing out of our 
missile program have been satisfied. For these essentially auto- 
matic systems require a new order of precision in the control 
of production unprecedented in industrial experience. When 
any one of hundreds of thousands of components can mean the 
success or failure of a single missile, we must demand the 
highest skill of industrial producers. This insistence upon 
quality is felt all along the line and across the board—by the 
foundryman, the tool maker and the machinist, the valve 
supplier, the chemist controlling the refinement of fuels, by 
everyone in the long chain from factory lathe to the missile 
launching ring. Not the least interesting aspect is the impact 
of all this on the individual workman; I believe it has in- 
spired a rebirth of pride in his own competence. 

Earlier, I emphasized the factors pointing towards the con- 
tinuance of Government sponsorship of the expanding space 
undertaking. Let us now briefly examine some of the aspects 
which are, or should be, of industrial interest. 

We know now that some things are definitely within the realm 
of technological possibilities which, a year or so ago, seemed 
little more than science fiction topics. One is the weather 
satellite. Reckoning the cost to society in lives, suffering and 
property damage annually caused by storms and their after- 
maths, any means by which to reduce this toll should be ex- 
plored. 

An orbital vehicle can be utilized for continuing surveillance 
of the total cloud cover of earth. It could alert us to im- 
minent storm. Within reasonable time, the data accumulated 
by this all-seeing weather eye would provide the foundation 
for the most efficient forecasting and warning system ever 
devised. The additional consideration that this service would 
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be, by its very nature, world-wide in scope and benefit argues 
for some international sponsorship and suitable arrangements 
to distribute the information to all peoples on earth. 

Communications satellites equipped with electronic recording 
devices could easily and quickly handle the total mail volume 
of earth. A satellite passing over Detroit could, within seconds, 
take on all messages for Washington and other points, relaying 
them to appropriate ground stations as it passed over them 
in the course of its orbit. The total span of time between initia- 
tion and receipt of messages could be reduced to minutes. 

Possibly the most appealing use or orbital communications 
systems, however, is that of the television-radio relay. Here is 
a definite application which could benefit business and indus- 
try and which might very well return attractive dividends. 

There are other possibilities which merit serious considera- 
tion and which, together with the items I mentioned, should 
be under active study now by forward-looking executives. 
Space is here to stay! It behooves the business man, the 
banker, the broker and the manufacturer to begin thinking 
about the influence it will have upon him and how he can 
share in the biggest of all endeavors undertaken by the human 
race. 

Let no one assume that Government will continue in- 
definitely to monopolize this field; such a prospect simply is 
contrary to all experience and tradition. Just as Government 
has encouraged industry to share in atomic research and ap- 
plications, so too, I believe, will Government eventually 
attempt to excite the initiative of business and industry for 
the purpose of exploiting the fruits of space. 

I assure you that no man, no group of men, can foretell 
the wonders of tomorrow. We can see the outlines of por- 
tentous developments; we are learning fast and we are proving 
out the most substantial of our theories. We are building 
systems capable of doing more than we have yet demonstrated, 
and these will in retrospect seem little more advanced than 
the first hand-cranked, one-cylinder horseless carriage. 

Were I sitting in your chair today, I would be thinking 
about my place in space. This is the challenge of tomorrow. 

We must learn to evaluate the giant missiles in terms of 
their potential as transportation systems—not simply as wea- 
pons of tremendous destructive capabilities. I suggest that to 
Detroit, the word “transportation” should be enough to establish 
the affinity between the vehicles with which you are most 
familiar and the space vehicles of tomorrow. This is not to 
say that the weekly meetings of the Economic Club will be 
held on the Moon in 1983—but it is not beyond the realities 
of the future. 


Canada and The United States 


PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS 
By GORDON CHURCHILL, Minister of Trade and Commerce, Canada 


Delivered before the Economic Club of New York, New York City, October 20, 1958 


R. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN. To receive an 

invitation to address this distinguished club is indeed 

a high honor which I appreciate very much. To visit 

New York is also a pleasure and a privilege and I would like to 

thank you, Mr. President, and your Executive Director, Mr. 

Eckerman, for the cordial welcome you have given me and 

for the careful and kindly arrangements that have been made 
on my behalf. 

Your interest in Canada as indicated by your invitation to 


have me address you is of course flattering. Your interest has 
been increased, I presume, by your knowledge of the change 
of government that took place in our country in June 1957 
and by the land-slide victory that we achieved at the polls 
in March of this year. Republicans and Democrats alike may 
be a little envious of such political success and may be doing 
a little wishful thinking and wondering what the Conservatives 
in Canada have that they have not got. However, I have not 
been asked to speak about political matters but rather to 
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discuss the less exciting alchough fundamental and important 
subjects of trade and economics. Your program indicates that 
of all the policies of the new Canadian government those 
affecting economics and trade have aroused the most interest 
and discussion south of the Canadian border. 

To Canadians this is all to the good. We want you to notice 
us. We do not want to be taken for granted. We were very 
pleased a year ago when the press of your country gave con- 
siderable attention to a speech made by our Prime Minister, 
The Right Honourable John Diefenbaker, at Dartmouth 
College, New Hampshire. He spoke on the Anglo-Canadian 
American Community, a subject dear to the hearts of Canadi- 
ans for we like to think of ourselves as an integral part of 
the close association that exists among our three nations, the 
United States, Great Britain and Canada. 

We have never severed our ties with the United Kingdom 
as you did in 1776. George III does not mean anything in 
particular to us, just one among many sovereigns from William 
the Conqueror in 1066 to Queen Elizabeth of the present. To 
you, George III is the evil genius who gives your historians 
a starting point for your school histories. Yet prior to 1776 we 
were all members of one family and now as a result of close 
association in two world wars and in the present uneasy peace 
we are becoming linked very closely together again. 

The links are strong and as the years go by will, I hope, 
become even stronger. But not to the extent of domination 
by you over us. The history of Canada is the history of a long 
struggle against being overwhelmed economically by the 
United States. At one time in your history, in the revolutionary 
days and again in 1812, some of your people conceived the 
idea of freeing the Canadians from the yoke of Great Britain 
and you took military action against our country. Later in 
the years following the Civil War certain armed bodies, whom 
we call Fenians, made hit-and-run raids into Canada. Our 
Militia was called out and British regular forces were retained 
in our country to guard our borders. 

These incidents over a period of two generations served to 
set Canadians in marked opposition to Americans. In addition 
there are the basic facts of Canadian history, namely that the 
French in the province of Quebec had no desire to become 
merged into the United States and thus lose their identity, 
and the English in Ontario and New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia were largely displaced persons who had escaped from 
the States at the time of the Revolution. They and their 
descendants are known as United Empire Loyalists and the 
tradition is not yet forgotten. 

During the period of the last ninety years the struggle 
between Canada and the United States has been economic 
rather than political. Our forefathers with great vision and 
determination and at great expense constructed a trans-con- 
tinental railway line to link our provinces together. Trade was 
encouraged in an East-West direction against all the forces 
of economics for the North-South routes are obviously natural 
and cheaper. But because of our determination to remain 
politically a free and independent nation we have persisted 
ind have paid the economic price. 

In the last forty years we have grown in strength and our 
stature in the international field has steadily increased. We 
played our part from beginning to end in two great world 
wars. In the first our casualty list was only slightly less than 
yours although our population was only eight million. In the 
second we bore a full share of the struggle with a million 
men in uniform and in service on the battlefields and with 
the whole capacity of our country devoted without reservation 
ro the struggle for freedom. 

With that background you may see Canada as a proud and 
independent country determined to pursue its destiny on the 
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northern half of this continent. We have grown strong indus- 
trially; we are aware of our great natural resources; we see a 
future of promise before us; we are playing an active part in 
world affairs. Among our international interests we place a 
high value on our link with the United Kingdom and the 
Commonwealth and we place a similar high value on our 
friendly cooperation with the United States our closest neigh- 
bour. We stand firmly on our own, we have never asked nor 
received any financial assistance from you, we seek no favours 
or special assistance but consider that between our two coun- 
tries, inextricably linked together in continental defence, 
equally determined to uphold the cause of freedom, there 
should be a partnership based on mutual respect and good 
faith and complete trust. 

That, I think, should be the basis of our relationship. It is 
strengthened every year by the constant and increasing inter- 
mingling of our peoples as business association becomes en- 
larged, as the tourist industry develops and as we work to- 
gether in the international field towards the same objective 
of world peace and security. However, to ensure the mainte- 
nance of close partnership there must be a clear understanding, 
on both sides of the border, of the history, political movements 
and economic factors of both of our nations. 

Canada is a country of 17 million people. In 1840 that was 
the size of your population now increased to ten times that 
number. Your development was extraordinarily rapid in the 
19th century and in the early years of the 20th century as 
millions of immigrants flooded into the United States and as 
capital came from abroad to stimulate and expand your 
economy. You have become the world’s most highly indus- 
trialized and most powerful nation. 

The economic growth of Canada in the same period was 
much slower than yours but it has now quickened and we 
have become one of the leading industrialized nations and 
the fourth largest trading nation. On a per capita basis our 
commodity trade is 314 times that of the United States. 

In recent years our gross national product has been expand- 
ing more rapidly than that of the United States or the United 
Kingdom. If present trends continue our population should 
be doubled in about twenty-five or thirty years and our national 
income and national output will exceed that of the United 
Kingdom. With our great natural resources we are destined 
to play an increasingly important role in world trade. 

Our natural resources make us increasingly important to 
you. We have read the Paley report, we realize that as the 
years go by you will need more of our timber, our iron ore, 
our other metals and our oil and gas if the tempo of your 
industrial development is to be maintained. We welcome your 
interest in our economy, we welcome your capital investment 
in Canada for by these means we in our turn advance and 
develop just as the United States did with external capital 
investment a century ago. 

Despite all these favorable factors that stimulate trade 
between our two countries and that arouse your interest in 
Canada there are some irritants in Canadian-American trade 
and economic relations that are very apparent to us and should 
be known to you. 

Before the second world war our trade with the United 
States was important and was a large part of the total for our 
country but it was not noticeably in the position of imbalance 
that it is today. Over this problem some Canadians are dis- 
turbed. Sixty per cent of our exports are going to your country 
each year and over seventy per cent of our imports come from 
the U. S. Our trade is concentrated too much on one country. 
Each year we import from you goods valued at a billion 
dollars more than the materials we sell to you. To correct this 
imbalance we have to acquire surpluses in our trade with 
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other nations and attract capital for investment. If you would 
buy more from us particularly in the field of manufactured 
goods perhaps we would have less complaint. But you take 
our raw materials or semi-processed materials, put them 
through your manufacturing plants and sell the finished articles 
to us. If you would take finished articles from us, we could 
process more of our raw materials at home, employ more 
people, and raise the standard of living. Canadians would like 
to see this done for we have the basic materials to support 
industry on a large scale. 

Increased exports from Canada to the United States would 
certainly be helpful to us and we like to think not harmful 
to you, but without this increase in exports to the U. S. we 
have to look abroad to stimulate our trade. Further we have 
things to sell that you do not require and markets therefore 
must be found elsewhere. 

Our wheat is a good example of this. We harvest each 
year from 350 to 550 millions of bushels of the best hard 
spring wheat in the world. It is a quality product that is in 
demand abroad. We also have a surplus of wheat of some 600 
million bushels. Your surplus although larger, is only one 
quarter the size of ours if you estimate it on a per capita basis. 
With these two basic facts before you—good wheat and a 
surplus—if you want to irritate Canadians, who have been 
world wheat traders for over two generations, all you have 
to do is subsidize your exports of wheat and flour, barter your 
wheat for strategic materials from countries who normally 
buy wheat for cash, extend long-term loans reaching almost 
into the next century and tie your loans to a compulsory 
annual purchase. The Western Canadian wheat farmer is as 
knowledgeable and as politically vocal as his cousins in the 
mid-Western States. 

You have been cutting into our markets for flour abroad 
because you subsidize your flour exports. If our two countries 
were on an equal footing financially we could do the same 
but at the present time your billions rather overshadow our 
millions. 

We are so much more concerned than you with our export 
market for wheat and flour. Eighty cents of every dollar re- 
ceived by the Canadian farmer from his wheat sales comes 
from the export market. It is not so with you for your domestic 
consumption takes between 60 and 70 per cent of your crop 
while ours takes only 20 per cent. 12 per cent of the value of 
our total exports comes from wheat and flour sold abroad. 
With you it is less than 4 per cent. The Western Canadian 
farmer must export to live and if his export markets are 
interfered with by subsidized exports from other countries, 
his state of mind is not that of a completely satisfied individual. 

There are other people than farmers in Canada. We have 
people who are very much interested in our developing oil 
industry; others who depend for a living on the mining pro- 
cesses connected with lead and zinc. 

In these three fields, oil, lead and zinc, some difficulties 
have arisen because of the restrictions that your country has 
placed on the import of these commodities. We are not 
unfamiliar with some of the reasons that have brought about 
these restrictions. Your national security makes it important 
that an active oil industry is in operation in your country. 

With regard to lead and zinc we understand that your 
mines are facing problems that appear to be most easily met 
by the curtailment of imports. However, our concern is due to 
the fact that as you protect your native industry ours takes 
a serious loss by a reduction of about 20 per cent in its 
production and export. 

Some of the present irritation over this action would have 
been decreased had there been prior consultation with Canada 
before action was taken. That is not an unreasonable request, 
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it is one that some of your people have made to us at other 

times on other subjects, it is recognized good procedure among 

friendly nations. I welcome the recent proposal of the United 

States at the GATT conference at Geneva that we should 

confer together and with other trading partners concerning 

this matter. 

More important in the eyes of Canadians however is the 
implication in your restrictive action on these commodities 
that our position in continental defence is not fully appreci 
ated. If, for national security, the oil industry must be kept 
active and base metal production assisted, we do not readily 
see why we are left out. Is not Canada a full partner with you 
in the defence of the North American Continent? We occupy 
a portion of and have sovereign rights over all the northern 
part except Alaska. We are a tried and true ally—you have 
none better in the world. We are prepared to play our full 
part—as we have shown in the past—in the defence of human 
freedom. If we are to be strong in the military sense we must 
also be strong in the economic field. We should be in your 
eyes a partner not a competitor. 

There is a third field in which minor irritants can affect 
Canadian-American relations. You are all aware that there has 
been a heavy inflow of American capital into Canada in recent 
years. We have welcomed and we continue to welcome this 
inflow of American investment funds and we have treated 
American investors the same way as we have Canadian 
investors. 

A large portion of this capital inflow has gone into direct 
investment rather than into security investment, and with it 
U. S. residents have acquired controlling interests over a wide 
area of resources and manufacturing industries in Canada. 
Now, most large U. S. corporations are well briefed about 
developments in Canada. With all this expert knowledge at 
your disposal we wonder why some of the policies of a number 
of the large U. S. corporations which have subsidiaries in 
Canada are not more closely attuned to the needs and public 
sentiments of the country where these companies are doing 
a rather profitable business. 

Broadly speaking, Canadians would like to see these foreign 
companies pursue policies leading to closer integration with 
the Canadian way of life without necessarily giving up control 

What are some of the specific things that subsidiaries of 
American companies can do to achieve greater integration with 
the Canadian way of life? They include: 

1. Offering Canadians opportunities to buy equity stocks 

in the subsidiary companies operating in Canada. 

2. Encouraging and training Canadian personnel to take an 
increasing part in the management and _ professional 
positions in subsidiary corporations. 

. Carrying out more research work and undertaking new 
development. 

4. Promoting exports from Canadian plants. 

5. Using as many Canadian materials and component parts 
in their Canadian operations as can be economically 
justified. 

6. Doing more processing of Canadian materials before ex- 
port, where this can be done on a competitive basis. 

7. Giving local management greater autonomy in operating 
Canadian subsidiaries. 

8. Encouraging branch plants to participate more fully in 
the life of their communities. 

Mr. Norman A. Little, a member of the American Bar has 

offered American companies the following advice: 

“As you move out of your own country into Canada, other 
considerations than the profit motive must be brought to bear 
upon your decisions. Canada is our most indispensable ally 
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he world battle line to maintain our free way of life. The 
plane which you establish will be on Canadian soil. It will be 
1 part of Canada and not of the United States. It will become 
1 part of the integrated economy of Canada and its people.” 
That is the philosophy that makes an appeal to Canadians. 
When I was in London three weeks ago, I talked to one of 
England's leading industrialists. Some years back his firm 
undertook to re-establish certain enterprises in Southern Ire- 
land. Financially it was a success, more people were employed, 
ull seemed well. But my distinguished friend was disappointed 
the continued animosity that the Irish displayed towards 
his firm and all things English. An Irishman finally advised 
him as follows 
Bring over to Ireland some of your greyhounds for our 
people like greyhound racing. And bring over some of your 
thoroughbred race horses and take part in our racing events.” 
The English industrialist took the advice and his name and 
that of his firm became popular. He had identified himself 
with the community. 
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That I think is the answer. If your branch plant in Canada 
becomes identified with the community in a broader sense than 
merely providing employment and wages, there need be no 
fear of any anti-American feeling being developed in Canada. 

There is more to the economic life of our countries than 
mere exploitation and the skimming-off of profits. The ties 
that bind our two countries together can be strengthened 
equally well by wise action in the area of trade and economics 
as by friendly cooperation on the diplomatic level. The busi- 
ness men of the United States who are so active in Canada 
have a responsibility not exceeded by their fellow citizens 
who deal with us in the field of government. 

Over the years the United States and Canada have set an 
example of good neighbourliness unsurpassed elsewhere. We 
are destined to be drawn even more closely together if the 
pressure of other elements in the world continues. May our 
friendship continue to be based on mutual respect and con- 
sideration—the friendship of partners whose object is the 
maintenance of freedom. 


Foreign Service As An Art and As 
A Science 


A COMMON GOAL 
By GEORGE V. ALLEN, Director of the U.S. Information Agency, Washington, D. C. 


Delivered before the Georgetown University School of Foreign Service, Washington, D. C., October 13, 1958 


ATHER BUNN, you have done me a great honor by 
inviting me to participate in the inauguration of the 
Edmund J. Walsh Building of the Georgetown Univer- 
sity School of Foreign Service. This institution, under the 
dynamic leadership of Father Walsh, established a wide and 
well-deserved reputation for training young men and women 
in the field of international relations. Many of your graduates 
are personalities in foreign trade and commerce, many in the 
idemic and professional fields concerned with international 
affairs, and many are my colleagues in the Foreign Services of 
the Department of State, the U. S. Information Agency, and 
ther governmental activities in Washington and abroad. 

I have been asked to speak tonight on the subject, “Foreign 
Service as an Art and as a Science.” The title is well chosen, 
for foreign service is neither pure art nor pure science, but 
in amalgam of both in approximately equal parts. In fact, it 
s difficult to determine where one stops and the other takes 
over. Ambassador Robert Murphy shuttles between Paris and 
unis for several weeks in an atmosphere charged with highest 
emotions. French troops are held in their barracks throughout 
lunisia, threatened by mobs enraged by French bombs dropped 
on a Tunisian village. Neither French nor Tunisian officials 
will back down. The smallest incident might start a shooting 
war which could well result in 100,000 casualties. Ambassador 
Murphy is denounced by each side. Yet with patience, tact, 
good humor, imagination and common sense, he and _ his 
British colleague, Ambassador Harold Beeley, also a skilled 
and experienced diplomatist, achieve a modus vivendi by which 
shooting is avoided and the French forces withdraw with 
lignity to Bizerte. 

This, in my view, was a work of art. Yet science was also 
nvolved, in the sense that the negotiators, to achieve success, 
needed a good deal more than their natural ability. They had 
o have a deep understanding of the factors of nationalism 
ind of pan-Arabism involved in the problem, they needed to 


know the history of French-Tunisian relations, they needed to 
appreciate the psychology of the French and Tunisian people. 
These come only from study and experience. Diplomacy, like 
inventiveness, can be called 10 per cent inspiration and 90 
per cent perspiration. Ambassador Murphy is a genius at 
diplomacy, but he has also worked hard all his life. 

Diplomacy is the branch of government which deals with 
relations between nations. 

We sometimes hear references to “the science of govern- 
ment,” but this is a loose reference. Like all of the social 
sciences, government is far from an exact science. You cannot 
solve a Franco-Tunisian dispute or a Cyprus dispute or a 
Kashmir dispute through a mathematical formula or in a 
physics laboratory. Nor can you apply to a new international 
dispute the same formula by which a previous one was solved. 
The social sciences involve so many unstable and undeter- 
minable factors that pure scientists often dispute the right of 
anyone in government or politics even to use the word science 
when referring to his field. They admit that diplomacy may 
be an art—but a science, never. 

I shall not quarrel over the point, but I do maintain that if 
two diplomats, or two Foreign Service Officers, have about the 
same amount of native ability, the one who has the most 
facts about a given situation, including its background and 
the current status, and who has the most experience, is likely 
to prove the better officer. 

You may well ask, is there any substitute for experience? 
My answer is, not entirely, but you can gain a great deal of it 
vicariously, through study. You can benefit from the experience 
of others. You can not study all the textbooks on diplomacy 
or read all the memoires while in the University, but you can 
get a good beginning and can train yourself to continue to 
study throughout your career. 

One man can have only a limited number of personal 
experiences during his lifetime. If he could not learn from 
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others, through the oral or written word, each man would have 
to start from scratch, like Adam, and find out everything for 
himself. No matter how brilliant he might be, he would still 
be a very primitive individual when he died, even though he 
reached the age of Methuselah. This is why we benefit from 
books and from instruction from our elders. This is why we 
need the Edmund J. Walsh School of Foreign Service. 

Schools of this type are a recent addition to American 
higher education. We have long had graduate studies in the 
physical sciences, in history, in government, in law, in medi- 
cine, but a separate faculty and a separate curriculum devoted 
specifically to foreign service is a fairly new phenomenon. 
Georgetown was one of the earliest of our universities to 
provide for the systematic study of international relations. As 
you know, this school was established by Father Walsh im- 
mediately after World War I, in 1919, when it became clear 
that the United States could no longer neglect a field in which 
our nation was obviously destined to play a great role. 

During the past ten years, following World War II, several 
bills have been introduced into the Senate or House of Repre- 
sentatives calling for the creation of a Diplomatic or Foreign 
Service University or Academy-—various names have been 
given to the same general idea—to be established and main- 
tained by the Federal Government more or less along the lines 
of the Military Academy at West Point, the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis, and, since last month, the Air Force Academy near 
Colorado Springs. 

Sponsors of these proposals have supported their bills no 
the basis of the increased importance of international relations 
to the United States and the significant role the U. S. is being 
called on to play in international affairs. They have pointed 
out that the conduct of foreign relations has become too com- 
plicated and too significant to leave in the hands of untrained 
amateurs. While geniuses in diplomacy, like Benjamin Frank- 
lin, who are able to train themselves, come along from time 
to time, the ordinary person needs special training to be 
effective. Why, congressmen like John Vorys of Ohio ask, 
should the Federal Government provide a four-year college 
education free of charge to train young men to fight the 
nation’s wars yet pay no attention to the education of young 
men to keep the peace? 

As a career officer, my views on these bills have been asked 
from time to time by members of the Congress. I have been 
frank <o say that while I agree fully that the need for Foreign 
Service training is great, I have not been enthusiastic about 
the idea of a government-supported Foreign Service Academy. 
My chief reason is that there are many universities which 
already give excellent training in this field, and I do not 
believe there is sufficient need for such a Federal Academy to 
justify the effort and expense. 

The situation of the Armed Services is quite different. 
Men who plan to spend their lives as Army, Navy, Air Force 
or Marine officers need a type of specialized training for which 
adequate private schools do not exist. There are, it is true, a 
few private schools such as the Virginia Military Institute 
(alma mater of our World War II Chief of Staff, General 
George C. Marshall) and the Citadel, in South Carolina, which 
have turned out many fine officers for our Army, but these 
cannot do nearly enough, and the defense of the United States 
is too vital to entrust to a few private institutions which 
could be closed by their boards of trustees at any time. 

It was this consideration which led General Washington to 
understand the necessity for a federally supported military 
academy soon after he was given the responsibility for the 
defense of the nation. 

The situation is far different as regards to diplomacy. A 
large number of the great American colleges and universities 
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(several hundred with recognized standing) now give good 


instruction in international relations, diplomacy, and the con- 
duct of foreign affairs. Much of the instruction is excellent. 
Georgetown University, whose School of Foreign Service we 
honor tonight, is outstanding among these institutions. 

Aside from my belief that there is no pressing need for a 
federally sponsored school of diplomacy or foreign service 
(call it what you will), I think there might be even a danger 
in creating such an establishment. Men and women who 
represent the Department of State, USIA, and other branches 
of the Federal Government on foreign assignments today ar« 
a broad cross-section of America. They come from schools 
and colleges of every state of the Union. If all of them, o: 
even a large percentage of them, came out of the same four 
year institution, they would reflect the training and perhaps 
the views of a single faculty. They would be turned out of 
the same mold. The Foreign Service of the U. S. is already 
accused of being a clannish organization even though most 
of its members never saw another Foreign Service Officer 
until they entered the Service around the age of 25. 

This leads me to make a suggestion to those who consider 
entering the Foreign Service as a career. | would advise you 
not to do so immediately on leaving the University. Get a few 
years of experience in some other field of activity—teaching 
newspaper work, business, or another appropriate line of 
endeavor. If it is possible for you to get a job which would 
enable you to remain for a year or two abroad, so much the 
better. If you are like the average American, you will not 
acquire a good working knowledge of a foreign language 
until you have to use it or go hungry. 

I do not think you should spend two or three years abroad 
wandering around Europe, merely to be able to say you have 
done it. You will get plenty of foreign travel after you enter 
the Service. 

Anyone who contemplates a Foreign Service career should 
look certain facts very squarely in the face before he makes 
his final decision. 

One of these hard facts is that on the average he will spend 
between 20 and 25 out of the next 30 years outside the United 
States, living among foreigners in a foreign land. There ar 
exceptions to this average, of course—exceptions in both 
directions. There are a few members of the Foreign Service 
today who, after 30 years of service, have never had a tour 
of duty in Washington. There are also a few people who. 
for one reason or another, have done most of their service at 
home. 

Let us now consider for a few moments what it is, basically, 
that these men and women who spend their time conducting 
the foreign relations of the U. S., whether at home or over 
seas, are trying to accomplish. 

More often than not, we are told that persons who repre 
sent the U. S. abroad are expected to “sell the American way 
of life.” I would like to refute that concept. It is not our 
objective to sell America, or American policy, or even the 
American way of life. 

When I said this to one of my friends recently, he very 
promptly agreed with me, but not in the way I had intended 
He said, “Sure. I know. You aren't trying to sell America 
You're trying to give it away. And if you keep up these aid 
programs much longer, you'll succeed.” 

I hasten to point out that we are not trying to give America 
away, either. The principles, the ideals, and the culture which 
we think of as the American way of life have come to us in 
large part from our forebears. Democracy was not invented by 
Americans. It was discovered at least as long ago as the ancient 
Greeks, 450 years before the Christian era. Many of the 
concepts of equality and the natural rights of man to life. 
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liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, voiced by Thomas Jeffer- 
son and our Founding Fathers, came from the French philoso- 
phers of the 17th and 18th Centuries. 

Even our language was borrowed from abroad. Many of 
you have heard, I expect, of the proposal made by George 
Bernard Shaw after the First World War, that the United 
States should mark off the British war debt of about $5 billion 
is payment of the rent we owed Britain for the use of their 
English language during the past 175 years. Henry Mencken, 
author of the best study of the American language, replied 
that any rent due had been more than offset by the improve- 
ments we had made on the language while we used it. 

We have derived much more from Britain than its language. 
We obtained our system of representative government, our 
adherence to freedom of the press, and many other of our 
most cherished doctrines. By far the majority of the ideals to 
which we Americans are attached are universal in their appli- 
cation and more often than not, foreign in their origin. We 
ave no right to put American labels on these universal con- 
cepts and attempt to “sell” them to others as our property. 

[ have received numerous suggestions about organizing in 
various universities Overseas pro-American student groups 
which would make known their emotional attachment for the 
U. S. on appropriate occasions. I think our approach should 
be along a different line. 

We Americans adhere to certain principles of human free- 
dom which are the common heritage of the present generation 
of men. We believe in respect for the sovereign equality of 
nations, we reject the use of armed force as a means of settling 
territorial disputes, we believe in social equality, in the wide 
listribution of economic benefits, in the rights of labor to 
organize and to bargain collectively for its proper share of the 
fruits of industry. 

We in the U. S. Information Agency, who have a part to 
play in the conduct of the foreign relations of the U. S., are 
not attempting to persuade the people of foreign countries 
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to be pro-American in the sense that we want them to stand 
at attention whenever they hear Yankee Doodle—or even the 
Star Spangled Banner. We hope they will respect our national 
anthem, just as we respect theirs, but the concept of selling 
the U. S. overseas conveys the wrong picture. We are not 
trying to get foreigners to feel any special sort of loyalty to us, 
Or even to give support to ideas and policies which are par- 
ticularly American. Indians and Italians and Peruvians and 
Japanese are not asked to accept the American way of life. 
We do hope they will adhere to the democratic way of life. If 
so, we can find a common meeting ground. We are all joint 
and equal heirs to a legacy handed down to us from the past. 
I do not ask my Greek or Egyptian or Iranian friends to be 
pro-American. I am the one who is pro-American. I ask them 
to be pro-Greek, or pro-Egyptian, or pro-Iranian. 

At the same time I hope all men who believe in human 
freedom will feel drawn together in a common determination 
to expand and perfect that freedom until it embraces every 
member of the human family. 

Membership in the Foreign Service of the United States 
and of every other country should have a common goal, which 
is to build a steady, solid foundation of international under- 
standing on which a peaceful world can be constructed. There 
is no place in any such structure for exalting one nation above 
others, for narrow or selfish concepts of nationalism. There is 
no place for boasting about our superior might, our superior 
wealth, or our superior virtue. We must learn to see ourselves 
as others see us. Repeated boasts about our superior goodness 
grow even more tiresome to foreigners than boasts about our 
richness or our strength. 

Father Walsh was a great man. He was also a quiet and 
modest man. I know of no better principles for this school 
to follow than those he set for his own personal conduct. I 
congratulate the University on the steady growth of this school 
and its accomplishments, which are a tribute to the solid 
foundation laid by its first regent. 


Modern Food Distribution 


SYMBOL OF THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE 
By JOHN A. LOGAN, President, National Association of Food Chains, Washington, D. C. 


Delivered at the Boston Conference on Distribution, Boston, Massachusetts, October 20, 1958 


HE THEME of this conference, “Distribution and 

World Progress”, is especially appropriate and timely. 

It is clear evidence of the foresight and wisdom of the 
committee which has made the Boston Conference on Dis- 
tribution a forum of world-wide renown and far-reaching in- 
fluence. 

If I interpret the committee's intent correctly, we are here 
today to examine the role that distribution has played in 
world progress and to explore the opportunities for increasing 
that role. You are to be congratulated for taking this broad 
view of the distribution function. Not many years ago dis- 
tribution was looked on as an incidental and even menial 
facet in the economy and civilization of the world. 

The picture has changed drastically from the day when the 
“tradesman” was considered a sharp-bargaining, ill-mannered, 
uneducated person unfit to associate with people of influence 
sr cultivation. And I predict that the change is only beginning. 
Historians of the future may well call the twentieth century 
the Age of Distribution. Today's textbooks cite the introduc- 





tion of agriculture and the Industrial Revolution as funda- 
mental to the development of civilization as we know it in 
America today. So, young people of the future may find school 
classes devoted to the ways the revolution in distribution 
made it possible for the people of the twentieth century to 
learn to live peacefully in the atomic age. Distribution has 
made startling progress in the past forty years in America. 
During the past ten years at least—the knowledge and experi- 
ence gained in the food sector of the economy has been 
shared freely with people in other parts of the world. 

But, a problem that all of us at this Conference face is that 
we live in a world in which survival is menaced by two ex- 
plosive forces. One is atomic energy, the other is growing 
population. Destruction or peaceful progress are the alterna- 
tives offered to mankind as we try to learn the proper use 
and control of these two forces. In America, a relatively young 
country with vast area, we look upon population growth as a 
favorable portent for our present and future economy. This is 
not true in many countries where more mouths to feed in- 
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crease pressure on inadequate food production and underde- 
veloped distribution methods. 

Countless millions of people in the world are hungry. This 
makes them susceptible to Communist promises of a fuller 
life. Even if the United States could provide food for all 
underfed people in the world, which of course we cannot, 
that would not suffice. Without an improved system of distribu- 
tion, yes, and without education and—ultimately—the means 
of creating capital, the economy of these underdeveloped 
countries seems destined to lose ground. 

It is significant that the troubled areas of the world today 
have no appreciable middle class. The “have-nots” are seeking 
to share the necessities of life—food, shelter, and clothing— 
with the “haves”. In the United States, where the so-called 
middle class has become the leisure class and the dominant 
element in our society, distribution has played a major part 
in the availability of goods to all income groups. The most 
humble citizen in a remote country village has access to a 
wide variety of products of the same quality at the same 
price as the penthouse resident of our largest city. 

This is forcibly brought home by a comparison of work 
time required in Moscow and New York for buying food. For 
example, The National Industrial Conference Board reports 
that a Moscow wroker has to work 33 minutes to earn enough 
to buy a quart of milk, a New Yorker seven minutes. A dozen 
eggs cost 2 hours and 11 minutes in Moscow, only 18 minutes 
in New York—and a pound of beef could be earned with an 
hour and a half of labor in Russia compared with 22 minutes 
required in New York. 

In its broadest terms, this spectacular accomplishment has 
been made possible by the simultaneous development of mass 
distribution and mass production. These two movements are 
interlocking and mutually supporting. Mass production means 
high-volume, low-cost production and mass distribution means 
high-volume, low-cost distribution. Mass distribution is essen- 
tial if the people are to gain the benefits of mass production 
on farms and in factories. 


MAss DISTRIBUTION AND SELF-SERVICE 


The need for a mass distribution system in the food indus- 
try was pointed up by a Federal Trade Commission report of 


1919 which said in part: “The costs of distribution . . . are 
unnecessarily high—improved marketing facilities and pro- 
cesses are everywhere urgently needed . . . consumers have de- 


manded that the system of food distribution be simplified . . . 
made most direct from field and factory to table.” 

The groundwork for the kind of distribution system called 
for had been laid by the establishmeut of food chains. The 
opportunity for mass distribution to become a reality was 
created by the introduction of the self-service principle. Hence, 
one of the most important dates in the history of distribution 
was 1916 when Clarence Saunders opened the first self-service 
food store in Memphis, Tennessee. This date ranks in im- 
portance with the development of canning, mechanical re- 
frigeration, or the substitution of tractors for horses. It now 
is estimated that about 90 percent of grocery sales in the 
United States are by self-service. And the sales of perishable 
food products such as meat, fruits, vegetables, and dairy prod- 
ucts are continuing rapidly to be converted to self-service 
methods with an estimated 60 percent sold through self- 
service today. 

Why was—and is—self-service crucially important to mass 
distribution? 

First, because of its effect on cost. Second, because it stimu- 
lated competition, setting in motion forces which paved the 
way toward other efficiencies in handling food and accelerated 
the rise of the supermarket. 
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Among other influences of self-service which are equally 
important and far-reaching are: 

1) The stimulating effect on the demand for food. Self 
service, through its invitation to “impulse” purchases, had an 
impact on the American food standard of living. The freedom 
to touch, see, smell, and feel merchandise increases sales and, 
as a result, food comsumption is increased. This broadens 
markets for farm food products and helps create additional! jobs 
all along the line from farm to table. Larger sales also reduce 
costs and allow lower prices which, in turn, increase food pur- 
chasing power. 

2) A revolution in packaging resulting in more sanitary, 
easily handled products. The great development in the 
packaging and canning industries as we know them today 
was hastened by self-service. And improvement in standardiza- 
tion of quality and quantity of the products inside the packages 
became essential when self-service was introduced to obtain 
repeat sales. The package and the can had to become ‘silent 
salesmen” for their products to compete for consumer atten- 
tion in self-service. 

3) Inauguration of one-price merchandise with the price 
marked on each item and the same price to all customers. 
Self-service is such a potent idea that it has spread to other 
forms of retailing such as the variety store, drug store, hard- 
ware store and, more recently, the department store. 

Aside from its purely economic effects in terms of cost of 
distributing food and increasing food consumption, self- 
service is a form of economic democracy. The consumer has 
free, unhampered choice. She can vote for the store she pre- 
fers to shop in, the different food items she wants, and for 
brands of her own choice. She is on her own, with no one to 
influence her or interfere with her freedom of choice. By her 
patronage, she has demonstrated that she likes the self-service 
way of life. 


EFFECT OF MAss DISTRIBUTION ON CONSUMER 


The food distribution system has, as does all successful 
economic activity, the objective of better satisfying consumer 
wants and needs. Progress in the food industry of a nation is 
measured by two things—the percentage of national income 
spent for food and the minutes or hours of working time re- 
quired to buy specific items in a food basket. By both these 
measures the United States food industry rates high. About 
22 percent of our disposable income goes for food as com- 
pared with about 50 percent for many European countries and 
as high as 75 percent in some of the Middle Eastern and 
Asiatic countries. 

At the same time, the proportion of work-time required to 
buy a given quantity or quality of food in the United States 
has been falling continuously (in real prices), so that food 
has kept step with, and frequently exceeded, developments in 
efficiency in other parts of the economy. For example, NAFC 
recently found that the average factory worker of 1958 had 
gained almost an hour of purchasing power for a typical food 
basket over the work-time required in 1952. 

Savings to consumers become even more dramatic when 
the dollar savings through the reduction in distribution costs 
is shown. In 1933, food chain margins were 24.6 percent of 
the sales dollar. In 1957, these margins were down to 20.4 
percent, a saving of $815 million in consumer expenditures 
in food chains alone. Assuming similar gains in efficiency for 
other food retailers, the saving when applied to a $48 billion 
annual retail food sales, represents a $2 billion saving to con- 
sumers annually. This can be converted to increased purchasing 
power for a wide variety of products, services, amusements, 
and culture. 

Americans are justifiably proud of their standard of living, 
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ind the food industry is proud of having contributed sub- 
stantially in creating the abundance, convenience and variety 
which we enjoy for so little effort. It appears that the prin- 
ciple might be stated: The extent and speed of development 
of the civilization of a nation depends greatly upon its ability 
to feed its people economically in terms of national effort. 


EFFECT OF MASS DISTRIBUTION ON FARMERS 


Che lower marketing costs and great improvement in quality 
of service offered in self-service food stores and later in 
supermarkets have had a marked impact on American farmers. 
(hey have helped farmers to develop the kind of products 
consumers want, have stimulated the adoption of mechaniza- 
tion and low-cost, mass production farming practices, and 
have introduced to consumers new farm products which pre- 
viously had a limited local market. Thereby they have sup- 
ported farm prices and income. 

Efficient mass distribution for consumers requires efficient 
production of agricultural products, assembled and entered 
into the stream of commerce in accordance with accepted 
standards of uniformity of quality. Joint research on consumer 
preferences also has helped producers and distributors plan 
marketing programs more effectively. This modernized system 
of coordinated production and distribution of agricultural 
products tremendously expands the market opportunities for 
producers, since it helps to establish a new high plateau of 
variety and quality available to consumers throughout the year. 
(his availability is one form of value added by distribution. 

And, in the United States, agriculture has benefited further 
because the existence of a mass organized distribution system 
has made it possible to develop effective coordinated sales 
campaigns to move seasonally abundant crops into consump- 
tion. This program has helped stabilize the farm price and 
even out peaks and valleys of production. 


EFFECT OF MASS DISTRIBUTION ON EMPLOYEES 


loday’s mass food distribution system—whether corporate 
chain, voluntary chain or cooperative chain—requires high 
calibre personnel and many types of specialized abilities and 
skills. A manager of a modern supermarket supervises an in- 
vesrmenct of $225,000 to $850,000, a staff of 30 to 150 people, 
is responsible for a stock of 3,000 to 8,000 food and non- 
food items, and annual sales of $1 to $5 million. 

The system means opportunity for growth in income, respon- 
sibility, and career prestige for thousands of employees an- 
nually. It offers opportunities as well for specialists in ar- 
chitecture, accounting, advertising, transportation, warehous- 
ing, refrigeration, lighting, law, finance, real estate, public 
relation and many others. The more than 240 different career 
classifications of today are in sharp contrast to the man with 
a wife, a cat, a derby hat, and a heavy thumb presiding over 
the small grocery store of a few years ago. Wages and salaries 
have been tripled and quadrupled in the last 25 years with 
numerous fringe benefits on top of this. Managers now are 
executives. The industry offers employees an opportunity for 
higher education through the establishment of a curriculum 
in Food Distribution at Michigan State University and at Cor- 
nell University, leading to specialized masters and bachelors 
legrees. A third course at the University of Southern California 
s planned for the fall of 1959 and a University in the South 

expected to follow. Good citizenship is encouraged and 
chain supermarket managers are recognized and rewarded for 
outstanding contributions to community welfare. 


MASS DISTRIBUTION AND COMPETITION 
We have discussed the impact of a modern food distribu- 
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tion system on consumers, farmers, and employees, but per- 
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haps most significant is its effect on competition. History 
shows that many of the innovations and inventions which 
have marked world progress have been greeted first with 
scorn and ridicule, and later with fear and distrust. Many have 
been opposed and movements organized to block them. This 
was as true of self-service tood distribution as it was of the 
automobile and electric light. People laughed at Clarence 
Saunders and his turnstile. Competitors at first feared the 
spread of the large volume, rapid turnover, low profit markets 
which developed. True, they were in sharp contrast to the 
small, dark, costly-to-operate credit and delivery stores. 

But, competition soon emulated the efficiencies pioneered 
by the chains, profiting from the mistakes and lessons learned 
by early “trial and error” chain methods. A most dramatic 
example of progress today is the upsurge of the voluntary and 
cooperative group food retailers who rolled up some $20.5 
billion of sales in 1957 by comparison with $6.5 billion 
in 1947. The 88,000 outlets averaged $232,500 annual vol- 
ume compared with $68,421 in 1947. These groups provide 
affiliated retailers with the same effective methods which food 
chains have incorporated into their distribution centers. Also 
they developed the same type of headquarters services for 
merchandising and advertising, store lay-out, equipment 
planning, and personnel supervision offered by corporate 
groups. 

To me, these figures offer more vivid testimony to the value 
and vitality of competition in our dynamic free economy than 
any grandiose lectures on the meaning of our system. They 
underscore, also, the losses which an entire economy could 
have sustained through legislative restriction on a competitive 
system bent on seeking new avenues to efficiency for service 
to consumers, suppliers, and employees. 


Mass Foop DisTRIBUTION: SYMBOL OF THE AMERICAN 
WAY OF LIFE 

The supermarket is recognized today as a typical American 
institution. Kings, queens, prime ministers, potentates, as well 
as visitors in all walks of life and strata of society are eager to 
see an American supermarket. This is one American idea that 
the people of all nations like and appear to be willing to adopt 
without envy or jealousy. 

Forward looking food distributors of many countries have 
visited the United States in the past ten years under the 
sponsorship of the Marshall Plan agencies—by various names 
—to study and learn about this remarkable system of food 
distribution. At the request of government, the National 
Association of Food Chains has for over 8 years organized 
study trips of about six weeks duration during which these 
food distributors from abroad learn and observe food distri- 
bution in all its phases. Younger people study under the State 
Department Visitors Exchange Program, earning while they 
learn as apprentices for one year in food chain companies. 
Most of them return to executive positions in family businesses 
abroad. 

More spectacular have been the “Supermarket USA” ex- 
hibits in cooperation with the Departments of State, Com- 
merce, and Agriculture. Ten thousand square foot, completely 
stocked supermarkets attracted well over a million and a half 
visitors to International Trade fairs in Rome, Italy, and Zagreb, 
Yugoslavia. Over six hundred American manufacturers co- 
operated with each of these projects providing the equipment, 
fixtures, and merchandise to equip and stock the markets. 
Upon completion of both exhibits, the equipment was sold 
to local enterprises which are using it to operate markets. In 
each country, these markets are forming the basis for rapid 
expansion of the self-service system of distribution. 

The potential effect on the standard of living and on the 
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way of life of people in other countries is almost beyond 
conception. His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, recognized the prin- 
ciple of self-service in a special message and commented 
favorably on it as an example of consumer participation and 
possible saving on the price of food, as well as a moral in- 
fluence on the people. Over 70 self-service markets have 
opened in Italy in two years and potential growth is 
tremendous. 

President Tito of Yugoslavia, on visiting the “Supermarket 
USA” exhibit, said: “We must have this for our people.” Now 
the people have it, operating a going concern in Yugoslavia. 
About 60 such markets are planned there. The head of the 
Federal Chambers of Commerce in Yugoslavia pointed out 
that women could save four hours a day in shopping time 
alone. “It is conceivable,” he said, “that speeding up the 
tempo of shopping could influence the tempo of men and 
women in their work, thus ultimately increasing productivity 
in the country.” 

This acceptance of the benefits of mass distribution and 
self-service as it was developed in the United States is im- 
portant to people at home as well as to those of the countries 
benefiting directly from the improvement. Recognition in 
foreign countries serves to raise the status of food distribution 
in our country, to increase the respect which it has earned 
and enhance the respectability which it deserves. This distri- 
bution system which has prospered under American “people's 
capitalism” may set an effective example in countries seeking 
to work out a form of government which will give their 
people more goods and a higher standard of living. 


MODERN Foop DISTRIBUTION: BEGINNING OF THE AGE 
OF DISTRIBUTION 


This recent recognition of the significance of efficient 
distribution at home and abroad and these portents of chang- 
ing distribution systems in other countries form a basis for 
my prediction that the Twentieth Century would one day be 
known as the Age of Distribution. In the past ten years 
since executives of the National Association of Food Chains 
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have been active in exchanging information and experience, 
some 20,000 self-service stores have been opened in over 50 
countries outside of the United States. Germany, Switzerland, 
Denmark are leaders. 

President Eisenhower said recently that “change is indeed 
the way of life and of progress.” Change in the food distribu- 
tion system in the United States in little more than forcy 
years has been so revolutionary it might have staggered even 
the imaginative genius of Clarence Saunders. 

That change has truly meant progress—progress to a higher 
standard of living for consumers, progress to better markets 
and more stable income for farmers, progress to broader op- 
portunities, more prestige, and bigger paychecks for em- 
ployees, progress to greater efficiency and stronger businesses 
for competitors, progress to increased good will, better under- 
standing and more international trade for the citizens of the 
United States and many other nations. 

Students of the world’s struggle to peacefully control the 
explosive forces of atomic energy and growing population— 
as many of you in this room are—will agree that there is no 
simple solution. And it would be foolhardy of me to imply 
that there is. But I do believe that all of us who have responsi- 
bilities in the field of distribution face a challenge to share 
our knowledge with people of other countries. If we accept it, 
the system which has had so much impact in the United 
States for a stronger economy and a healthier society might 
well contribute substantially to easing strife in the world 
today. If we refuse that challenge, the shape of world history 
may be changed for all time. 

The history of Communist China, and of the Middle East, 
shows that the system may triumph temporarily at least, 
which offers people hope for food, clothing, and better living 
standards. To those whose yearning for the basic necessities 
of life has been unsatisfied for centuries, the distribution 
system which has grown out of and contributed to our 
“people’s capitalism” could provide the ray of hope they are 
seeking. Thus, the Age of Distribution could come to full 
flower in a peaceful world. 


“A Tide In The Affairs” of Railroads 


CHANGES IN PREVAILING CONDITIONS NECESSARY 
By JAMES M. SYMES, President, The Pennsylvania Railroad, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


Delivered to the Economic Club of Detroit, Detroit, Michigan, October 13, 1958 


OR SEVERAL YEARS NOW, every time I have thought 

of Detroit 1 have found myself slipping into a train 

of thought that may strike you at first as far-fetched— 
but which has come more and more to strike me as making 
very sound economic sense—that the most natural allies in 
American business, as it will develop in the next ten years, 
are the railroads and the automotive industry. I suppose the 
reason I distrusted this logic at first is that I am a railroad man 
and Detroit is the home of the internal combustion engine 
that has decimated our passenger business and skimmed just 
about all the cream off our freight business. To conceive of 
us as allies—mutually benefiting from the alliance—requires 
some changes in the conditions which have prevailed for the 
past thirty years. 

Since we are the ones who have been wanting a change 
in conditions, maybe we have been watching for signs of an 
approaching change more anxiously than you have. And 
certainly the conditions in the next 10 years must be different 


from the past 10 years to justify am automotive executive 
concluding that railroad prosperity is essential to his pros- 
perity. That justification is my theme today. I suggest for your 
consideration that cooperation with us is the way to make 
more and more business for both of us and for the economy. 

Now, with your permission, I would like to unreel this line 
of thought before you for your inspection and—I hope—your 
eventual approval. 

Let me begin by asking your indulgence on two counts 
One is that much of what I shall say is already perfectly wel! 
known to you—but needs to be mentioned to fill out the 
picture. The other is that at times I may seem to be lecturing 
—as though I were a professor and you were students. That 
might be fun to try on some audience sometime. But not to 
this audience—and particularly not in a year when my rail- 
road's first earnings were in August. 

However, I shall try to do something that the professors, 
with their strong sense of the importance of history and of 
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ontext, often do better than businessmen like ourselves. 
[hat is to try to put into perspective the present unsatisfactory 
situations throughout the Nation's transport industry—espe- 
ially in the two competing segments to which you and I are 
oriented. For | earnestly think that we need this perspective— 
both as to our past and as to our future—if we are going to 
make any real headway with our mutual difficulties. 

Suppose we begin by reviewing a bit of transport history— 
some of which we don’t always have as clearly in mind as we 
should. 

Back in the 1920's, after two decades of laying the physical 
and technological groundwork, Detroit presented to this coun- 
try its first great mass production industry. Automobiles and 
rucks poured off your assembly lines—and Federal, State and 
local governments bent to the task of providing suitable and 
sufficient highways for them. We helped you with our freight 
service and prospered at it; we helped the road builders with 
our freight service and prospered at that. All this was good 
for you and for us and for the country. 

And right then—as we can see now by looking back—the 
tide began to ebb for the railroads. The change was not in 
quantity but in direction—the business you and the road 
builders made for us more than covered the quantity. But 
the direction was plain: no longer would practically all 
travelers have to go by rail; no longer would practically all 
freight have to move by rail. Your mass-produced internal 
ombustion engine changed all that forever. 

But before we could feel the change in terms of lost traffic, 
the Depression struck. The Depression hit us like anyone 
else; we live by moving people and freight, and less people 
and freight were moving. But on top of that loss—that normal, 
expected loss—we began to feel an additional loss. That was, 
of course, the trend from rail to rubber—the departure of 
more and more of what travel and freight there was from our 
trains to the automobiles, buses and trucks you had built and 
were building, which were using the expanded highway fa- 
cilities that government had built and was building. Now your 
internal combustion engines had us in real trouble. And not 
ust on the highways. The first World War had changed the 
airplane into a fast and fairly dependable vehicle. Lindbergh 
flew non-stop to Paris in 1927 and he and other daring young- 
sters gave the fledgling aviation industry new horizons, flying 
the mail across the Rockies in all sorts of weather. The air- 
plane manufacturers matched this challenge by coming up 
with the all-metal airplane and making it bigger and faster. 
You helped make this possible with your triumphant refine- 
ment of your internal combustion engines. The airlines came 
into being, using airways and airports provided by government 
venerosity—and long-distance travel began leaving our trains 
for the air. 

Meanwhile you were developing powerful diesel motors 
ind tailoring them to maritime use. Presently these were 
throbbing in the holds of tugboats and lake and river boats— 
ind they cut the costs of hauling by water wherever there 
were good waterways. A generous government, urged on by 
Congressmen from the river and harbor communities, sprang 
to the opportunity and spent hundreds of millions of dollars 


deepening channels, building higher dams with longer and 
wider locks, and placing and tending the buoys and signal sys- 
tems of the inland waterways. And there, thanks to your 
internal combustion engine combined with government gener- 
osity, went more of our traditional business. 

At the same time, and on their own, the pipelines were in- 
reasing their networks—cutting into the rail movement of 
fuel for your burgeoning fleets of cars and trucks 

Rough as all this was on the railroads, it represented great 
progress. Right in the depths of its worst Depression, the 
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Nation had developed the greatest array of competitive trans- 
port facilities that any economy ever had at its disposal. This 
was a titanic achievement—and the engineers and salesmen 
of Detroit deserve much of the credit for it. 

There were, however, two damaging imperfections in this 
great bonanza of transport, and they did more and more harm 
as the years went on. The first was a tax burden on industry 
and on individuals to help pay for toll-free highways, water- 
ways and airways for these three forms of transportation. That 
burden has now reached the alarming figure of over a billion 
dollars a year. This represents just the difference between the 
user charges collected and the expenditures made by Federal, 
State and local governments for highway, waterway and air 
transportation facilities. 

The second imperfection was the lack of uniform and 
business-like regulation: what we had was a disorderly con- 
glomeration of transport and not an orderly system of trans- 
portation. Except for the railroads, there were few rules of 
behavior and even fewer of competition—while for the rail- 
roads the rules on both subjects were legion in number and 
rigid as concrete. 

Despite the overwhelming advantage rail transportation 
provides as the lowest full-cost mass transport medium, these 
two imperfections were more than rail management could 
overcome. Either something nearer equality in taxation and 
regulation had to be secured through legislation—or the tide 
would move them out to a deep-water step-off into bankruptcy. 
And the only rescue then would be government ownership. 

Since we are filling out the picture, maybe we should take 
just a minute to put this exactness of railroad regulation into 
proper perspective. We must begin by remembering that this 
straight-jacket had been tailored before the days of the internal 
combustion engine—when the rails had pretty much of a 
monopoly of internal transport. One function of that regula- 
tion was to safeguard the public against abuse by that monop- 
oly—exactly as the public is protected today where a local 
monopoly is granted to a telephone company or a power com- 
pany or some other utility. Another function of that regulation 
was to maintain order and fair play within the industry, exactly 
as there are traffic rules and lights—and police—to maintain 
order and fair play on the highways. 

In short, railroad regulation was not, as some of our friends 
have hinted, a body of criminal law aimed at restraining a 
mob of wicked and violent fellows. It was a body of ground 
rules—most of them very sensible and many of them proposed 
by railroad men themselves—to keep order in what would 
otherwise have been chaos. In that respect it was very much 
like the Motor Carrier Act of 1935, which was worked out 
with the motor transport industry to bring competition within 
that industry into some kind of order. 

Unfortunately, there are people who don’t know this back- 
ground of railroad regulation, or else pretend that they don’t. 
Whenever railroad men suggest changes in regulation, in the 
light of present day realities, they talk as if burglars had asked 
for changes in laws against safecracking and housebreaking. 

Meanwhile, all this rigid and minute regulation was adding 
to our competitive troubles—by preventing us from really 
competing. This was especially true in the matter of prices, 
where we were committed to a rate structure based on our 
past monopoly status. Briefly stated, this structure was built 
on hauling low-grade bulk commodities at low cost, and 
earning our profit on high-grade, low-volume commodities. 

Automatically this made our high-rated business a sitting 
duck for truck competition. At the same time, barge lines 
using the improved—and toll-free—waterways began finding it 
profitable to go after our low-rated bulk business. In vain the 
railroads asked Washington to let us off the monopoly leash, 
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to give us the same freedoms our competitors have, to let us 
act like a business. Nothing happened. Our tide went out still 
further, leaving dozens of railroads stuck in the mud of bank- 
ruptcy. 

The war came and seemed to change the whole picture. 
With gasoline and tires in short supply, freight and travel 
came crowding back to the rails. Ninety per cent of all military 
freight, 97 per cent of all scheduled military travel, and 
just about all the civilian freight and travel that we had room 
for piled on our trains. In fact the government put on an excise 
tax to discourage wartime train travel by the general public. 
That tax is still with us—and still discouraging travel by train. 

From the land-office business we did during the war, it 
must have seemed to you that our troubles were over. But 
they weren't: what looked like a high tide was just a flash 
flood. During the war, shortage of men and materials had 
barred us from making needed improvements and techno- 
logical advances; the earnings that should have bought these 
were drained off in Excess Profits Taxes. 

After the war, with our plants behind in maintenance, and 
lacking technological advances as a result of a Depression and 
a War, we pitched into renewed competition with the im- 
proved internal combustion engine and its improved fuel— 
both of which had developed greatly under the war stimulus. 
The first year of this post-war period—1946—was also the 
hundredth year of operations for my particular railroad. We 
celebrated that centennial anniversary by using red ink for the 
first time—and I hope the last time—to write the last line of 
our income statement. 

And then your engineers and salesmen stepped in and 
reprieved us. You did it, of course, with your specialty, the 
internal combustion engine—this time in the form of the 
modern diesel locomotive. Make no mistake about it—these 
diesels of yours brought about the biggest single advance in 
railroad economics in this century. The 30 to 40 per cent 
return they gave us in replacing our steam engines was what 
kept a lot of us going. 

Our history since the war you know. Even with the reprieve 
your diesels allowed us, the tide kept running out beneath us. 
The story that started back in the 1920's and 1930's was 
moving to its logical conclusion. Unless the railroads were 
given the same kind of tax treatment and the same freedoms 
to act like a business that their competitors have—unless they 
were allowed to fit their services and prices to current com- 
petitive realities instead of to 19th Century history—there 
would be no prosperity in their future. Probably the only 
alternative would be government ownership. 

The force with which this year’s recession hit the industry 
—and, through the industry, its suppliers—proved this for all 
to see. It also—at long last—got Washington moving. As early 
as 1940, Congress had declared for a new look at transport 
regulation; as late of 1955, a Cabinet Committee had pre- 
scribed the same remedy. But, in neither case had the pre- 
scription ever reached the drug store. This time it did. Not 
having time to give all forms of transport, and the relations 
between them, all the study needed, Congress confined itself 
to a few specific reforms and made plans to get into the whole 
situation at the next session. 

To my mind, this decision to at last bring order and fair 
competition into our country’s transport resources, is one of 
the best things that has happened for the economy since 
Detroit’s engineers and salesmen multiplied those resources. 
And it will mean—if carried out—that the railroads will have 
a chance to live and grow with you and the rest of the economy 
as free enterprise merchants of transportation services. 

For, I am convinced, the tide has turned—not just for the 
railroads—but for the whole future of the country’s economy. 
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If this last recession has taught us anything, I think it has 
taught us that mere growth in population is no guarantee that 
our economy will automatically grow in volume and prosperity 
Such growth has to be supported and fostered; and in an 
industrial economy like ours an indispensable support and 
stimulant is an efficient and economical system of transport 
That's why I see you as allies in our efforts to invest the capita! 
needed to allow us to become more efficient, and to grow 
with you and to serve your increasing rail needs. 

We now have a population of 173 million people. Gross 
national product is currently at a rate of over 450 billion 
dollars. This requires inter-city freight traffic, moved by all 
transport agencies, at the rate of 1.3 trillion ton miles a year. 
(Remember a trillion is one thousand billion.) Without bur- 
dening you with calculations, let me give you the same figures 
for 1968, based on a consensus of the experts in estimating 
population increase, gross national product and the inter-city 
freight transportation required to handle that gross national 
product. 

Our population is expected to increase to 200 million by 
1968, and gross national product to rise to 600 billion dollars. 
Total inter-city freight traffic therefore should increase ap 
proximately 34 per cent to about 1.8 trillion ton miles. 

At first blush these figures might seem on the high sid« 
but with automobile registrations expected to increase by 
about 25 million, and trucks and buses by over 3 million 
during this period—think what that alone means! Based upon 
today’s averages the total number of automotive vehicles in 
service would have 43 million more tons of steel in them 
than they do today—11 million more tons of cast iron—3 
million more tons of rubber—one and a half million more 
tons of aluminum—and one and two-thirds million more 
tons of glass. Couple this to the multi-billion dollar highway 
program requiring heavy usage of cement and steel—and the 
180 million tons production capacity predicted for steel—plus 
the estimate that family income, after taxes, is expected to 
rise from $5,300 now to $6,400 in 1968, with an accompany- 
ing increase in consumer goods spending—then, with these 
developments in mind, the ton-mile figures do not seem unduly 
high. 

In other words, the problem before the motor and air and 
water and pipeline and rail people will no longer be how to 
cut up a limited pie between them. Our real problem will be 
how to handle the big job that is coming at transport generally. 
That is especially true of the job that is coming at the motor 
and rail people—for it will be mainly up to land transport to 
fetch and carry the raw materials and products of industry 
within the borders of the American market. 

The Federal Highway Program, which is now getting under 
way, will supply the roads that trucks and buses will need to 
take care of the increased business they will be called upon 
to handle. I am sure that, if you get the steel and other raw 
materials you need, you can build the rolling stock they will 
need for their increased volume. But let me emphasize that 
you can’t get those raw materials, nor move your semi-finished 
products to assembly plants at reasonable costs, without ef- 
ficient railroad service. Aside from the high cost of highway 
transportation, there just isn’t the money to buy or the room 
to build all the additional highways needed to do the job the 
railroads are now doing—let alone the job they will have to 
do as the economy grows. 

Also, railroads can keep their costs down and improve their 
service only if they can take better advantage of technological 
improvements. I believe Al Perlman, of the New York Central, 
told you about some of the many cost-cutting projects and 
service betterments that we have developed and tested when 


he spoke here last May. Let me add that we have dozens of 
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projects for such improvements which would yield a substan- 
tial return—some even a 30 or 40 per cent return. Unfortu- 
nately, many are gathering dust on our shelves for lack of 
capital to take advantage of them. 

Only if railroads can find a source of capital for the im- 
provements in plant and rolling stock—and increases in the 
quantity of that rolling stock—will they be able to handle the 
freight they will be called upon to transport in the 10 years 
ahead. 

Elsewhere I have presented some of the things that have to 
be done, some of the laws whuch must be enacted by Federal, 
State and local governments, and some of the discriminatory 
burdens on rail transport which must be removed, if railroads 
are to secure sufficient capital to do their essential part in 
serving such an expanding economy. I will not take the time 
to review those recommendations in detail today. 

However, I do wish to point out that if these changes in 
transport regulation and taxation are not put into effect—and 
put into effect promptly—and if some practical means is not 
found to increase the railroad fleet of equipment quickly— 
railroad transportation is going to be a bottleneck which will 
hold back the predicted growth of the over-all national 
economy. The time is already late. The demand is sure to be 
upon us before we can meet it fully. 

Right today, for example, if business were to return to 
1955 volume—when the automotive industry had its best 
year—we would have the worst freight car shortage that we 
have ever seen. 

Without a restoration of the normal purchasing power of 
the railroads, they will continue to be a drag on the over-all 
economy. Without that restoration, they will continue to 
deteriorate—and their inability to perform the essential rail 
transportation will be a tightening bottleneck on an economy 
that otherwise is trying to expand. In a normal year, the rail- 
roads directly purchase fuel and materials and supplies of a 
total value of about 2 billion dollars, at today’s prices. In addi- 
tion, contractors who do construction work for the railroads, 
build equipment and do other work, originate purchases on 
that account totaling another billion dollars—for a combined 
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total of 3 billion dollars. The best estimate now available for 
1958 is that direct railroad purchases will not exceed 1.3 billion 
dollars, and that indirect—through contractors and equipment 
suppliers—will not exceed 450 million—for a combined total 
of one and three-quarter billion dollars—42 per cent below a 
normal year. Think what restoration of normal railroad pur- 
chasing power would mean to the national economy now—a 
direct increase of at least a billion and a quarter dollars per 
year. 

And, the railroads should be spending at least 2 billion 
dollars a year for capital improvements—double what has 
been normal in recent years. That is what must be spent, if 
car shortages are to be avoided—with their crippling effect 
on the whole economy. 

Expressed in the terms of the automotive executive, this is 
equivalent to saying that, unless the railroads are allowed to 
make a big improvement in the quantity, and some improve- 
ment in the quality, of the service they are now able to provide, 
we, the railroads, will be the principal deterrent in reaching 
your expanding production objectives. 

In closing, let me say that I have tried in this talk today to 
put the relations of the automotive industry and the railroad 
industry in perspective, to trace some of the things that 
occurred as the tide went out on the railroads during the past 
30 years, to mention some of the things that appear to mark 
the start of the turning of that tide, and the reasons why, in 
the next 10 years, the flow must be swift and rising—for the 
best interests of your industry, as well as for the railroads— 
and, in fact, for the interests of everyone in the country. 

I think there is no other industry whose support would 
be more effective in accomplishing the needed changes in 
railroad regulation and taxation, and in making possible 
government assistance (and I don’t mean subsidy) in the 
purchase of equipment, than the automotive industry. And I 
do think that a careful study of all the past facts, and future 
probabilities, will cause the leaders of both industries to work 
together to that end. 

Our future, I am convinced, is in more and more coopera- 
tion. Ir must be, 4f we are to ride the rising tide together. 


The Menace of The Drunk Driver 


AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENTS ARE MORE DISASTROUS THAN WAR 
By JUDGE SHERMAN G. FINESILVER, Municipal Court, Denver, Colorado 


Delivered before the National Safety Congress and Exposition, Chicago, Illinois, October 21, 1958 


ADIES AND GENTLEMEN: You do me great honor 

in asking me to exchange views, upon a vital subject. 

After almost five years as a judge, during which time 
| have withdrawn from the field of militant advocacy, I have 
looked forward to the program today because it affords a 
legitimate opportunity to reenter that arena and once ~-9dre 
to become an advocate, defending that which I sincerely 
believe to be the truth. 

Just one more introductory word, which I offer at the risk 
of being charged with immodesty, as bearing upon my quali- 
fication to speak on the present subject. I was associated with 
the Denver City Attorney's Office for seven years—my work 
almost exclusively that of a trial lawyer. 

| have been a law instructor at the University of Denver, 
College of Law, in the field of evidence and trial procedure 
for six years. For five years, I have been a traffic judge, hearing 


as many as 300 cases a day. 

My background should be considered with the remarks I 
make. 

The United States has the highest standard of living in the 
world and the over sixty-four million motor vehicles and the 
eighty million licensed drivers in the United States greatly 
contribute to this lofty living. In this day and age, driving an 
automobile has become a necessity, and, in many instances the 
very means of earning a livelihood. No longer is it considered 
a luxury. With our standard of living, however, goes the 
highest accident rate in the world. 

It is frightening to realize that more American people have 
been killed as a result of automobile accidents than have 
been killed in the combined United States wars and armed 
conflicts. American history reflects that the Revolutionary 
War and all intervening wars, including the Korean conflict, 
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have resulted in the deaths of 1,130,393 Americans. Since 
1900 through 1958, deaths on our roads and highways have 
totalled 1,227,914. 


COMMUNITY APATHY AND INDIFFERENCE EXTENDS 
THE ACCIDENT PROBLEM 


The following are major manifestations of crime confront- 
ing our country today—unorganized individual crime, or- 
ganized crime, juvenile delinquency, and violation of traffic 
laws. To most people, however, violation of the traffic laws 
appears to be the least important. 

Perhaps a major contributing factor to this traffic problem 
is the extreme apathy of the general public. Seldom does the 
accident toll bring forth expressed indignation and action by 
the community. Juries are reluctant to convict drunk drivers, 
notwithstanding overwhelming evidence as to their guilt if 
established. The following examples are illustrative of the 
attitude of the public. 

In a recent automobile-pedestrian accident a 75-year old 
pedestrian was killed by a hit-and-run motorist. At 5 
o'clock in the evening the elderly pedestrian, while pro- 
ceeding across the intersection in the cross walk, was struck 
by a vehicle. The light was in favor of the pedestrian. 

The pedestrian was dragged about 75 feet and died in- 
stantly. The motorist did not stop at the scene, but was 
arrested at his residence in an extremely intoxicated condi- 
tion about 31% hours later. 

The motorist admitted to investigating officers that he 
had run from the scene and that he had consumed about 
three shots of whiskey earlier that afternoon; also, about 
four beers, and together with two companions, drank a 
quart of wiiie. He stated he had not consumed intoxicating 
liquor or beer after the accident. 

At the time of arrest, the motorist consented to a blood 
alcohol intoxication test. The test revealed the alcoholic 
content in the blood to be .237 percent. Under existing 
law, there is a presumption of intoxication at 0.15 percent. 

The motorist was charged with a felony, namely, causing 
a death by operating an automobile while under the influ- 
ence of liquor. 

At the time of trial, the motorist, in changing his 
previous statement, testified that he had consumed several 
beers after the accident. 

The jury found the motorist not guilty. 

* - * * * 

In another case, at 8 p.m., at a crowded intersection, a 
vehicle was stopped for a red signal light, whereupon it 
was struck from the rear and knocked over 70 feet across 
the intersection. The driver of the second car admitted at 
the scene he had been drinking whiskey from a bottle 
since he finished work at 5 p.m. The drinking driver was 
observed to be wobbling, staggering, and unstable on his feet. 
Twice he put on his jacket upside-down. His breath was 
heavy of alcoholic beverage odor. At the time of trial, wit- 
nesses testified of the “obviously intoxicated” condition of 
the motorist and the admission by the driver of drinking 
heavily. 

The drinking driver was the only witness on his own 
behalf. He denied making the statement about drinking, and 
denied he mistakenly put on his jacket upside-down. He 
testified he was not under the influence nor that his driving 
ability was impaired. 

The jury in quick fashion found the motorist not guilty 
of driving under the influence of alcohol. 

These cases are not isolated or unique. Similar cases are 
found in every community. It reflects community approval of 
baseless conduct. “There, but for the grace of God go I” com- 
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munity attitude must be changed. Governor Arthur B. Langlie, 
in a speech before the assemblage at the National Safety Con- 
gress in Chicago, Ill., said, “Killing a man with a gun, we call 
murder; bur to kill a man with an automobile is called an 
accident.” In reality, however, murder is of equal sordidness, 
no matter its form. The community, generally speaking, fails 
to recognize the evil. Obedience and respect, to and for traffic 
laws and regulations are incidents of good citizenship and of 
morality itself. 


ALCOHOL AND THE TRAFFIC PROBLEM 

Recent reports reflect that about one-fourth of fatal crashes 
are the result of drinking and driving; and one-fourth to one- 
half of all pedestrians killed on the highway had been drink- 
ing. 

Pedestrians have traffic safety responsibilities. Not only is 
the drinking driver a safety problem, but also the drinking 
pedestrian. Prosecution and mandatory court »pearances 
should be required of pedestrian violators. 

In Colorado, and generally throughout the country, drunk 
driving is not the primary cause of accidents—other more 
frequent causes being: 

1. Taking the right-of-way. 

2. Following another vehicle too closely. 

3. Signal light or stop sign violations. 

4. Drunk driving. 

However, a driver who operates a vehicle in a drunken 
condition is in possession of a deadly weapon. The action of a 
drunken driver is brought about by a wilful and deliberate 
act. It is aggravated in nature, hence, deserving of heavier 
penalties than in the average case. 

It is difficult enough to drive in a crowded city or on moun- 
tain highways without complicating the situation with drunk 
drivers. The drunk driver is an inconsiderate individual who 
never admits he is under the influence or that his driving 
ability is impaired. He desires to have his family and loved 
ones protected from reckless drivers, although he does not 
afford this same protection ito others. While for the most 
part, in his driving, he personally leads a charmed life, as to 
others, he is like a loaded revolver in the hands of an infant 
and is a potential killer. The innocent motorist or pedestrian, 
who is obeying all traffic rules and regulations, and is in a 
place where he is entitled to be, is entitled to the full pro- 
tection of the law from the hazard of the drunk driver. Drunk 
drivers, together with speeders, are the worst menace on our 
streets and highways and should be treated as such by the 
courts. Drunk drivers should not be given a second chance. 

It is a luxury to get drunk—if the defendant can afford that, 
he can afford the fine, jail, and license revocation or suspension. 


DRUNK DRIVERS SHOULD GO TO JAIL 

Drunk drivers should go to jail; however, it should be kept 
in mind that this should not present an inequality between the 
ash-hauler and the town banker. 

Several years ago, after seeing in traffic court repeat drunk 
driving offenses by the same violator, I decided that money 
fines were not serving as a deterrent. As a traffic judge, | 
realized that money—tight, or not—has become relatively 
cheap, and is the least worry of the chronic offender! I came 
to the conclusion that this offense warranted heavier and more 
severe penalties, including the imposition of jail sentences, in 
addition to monetary fines. Accordingly, with few exceptions, 
drunk drivers, even those with unblemished driving records, 
received jail sentences in addition to fines. Other traffic judges 
quickly noticed more drastic penalties were being imposed in 
my court, and in the interest of uniformity, coupled with 
their own personal conclusion that such penalties were proper 
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under the circumstances, independently decided to adopt the 

ime procedures in reel courts. Jailing drunk drivers” was 
iccomplished without fanfare or advance notice or “crack- 
lown” objectives in mind, and was not designated or intended 
to prevail for a short period of time with .a later return to 
Css severe penaities 

After several hundred drunk drivers had received jail 
sentences, an enterprising reporter observed the imposition of 
jail sentences and started checking court files. The newspaper 
ieadlines stated “Denver Judges Sending Drunk Drivers to 
Jail—Drunk Drivers Being Jailed Regularly by Denver 
| idge Ss 

The statistics reflected a significant drop in the number of 
lrunk driving cases. This was attributed to the word which 
id been circulating that upon conviction in the Denver 
Municipal Court, “drunk drivers go to jail”. 

Many jail sentences, however, were appealed to the next 
igher court, where a new trial before a jury could be had. 
Juries were reluctant to convict even on clear and convincing 
evidence; acquittals were high 

Accordingly, the individual who did not have funds to 
ippeal his drunk driving conviction in the lower court served 
his jail sentence, had his driving privilege suspended, and 
possibly lost his job. On the other hand, the person who had 
funds to appeal his case and retain an attorney delayed any 
licence suspension for months and perhaps a year, and in 
many cases won a jury acquittal 

[he inequality is apparent. 

| strongly and sincerely urge that a jail sentence should 
be mandatory in = alcohol violations involving driving. The 
mandatory action should be written into the law. 

The Courts very well may determine to jail drunk drivers, 
nd the law so provides; however, imposition of a jail sentence 
presupposes a conviction of drunk driving beyond a reasonable 
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JUSTICE AND DUE Process OF LAW Is DUE THE 
ACCUSER ALSO 

As of late, there has been a marked judicial trend recogniz- 
ing repeat edly that a criminal defendant has been deprived 
of “due process of law”, either by the federal or state govern- 
ment. In other words, he has been deprived of “justice” 

Ir may be timely for the judiciary to take a tip from 
Justice Bell of the Pennsylvania Supreme Court, who succinctly 
tated, “For the protection and welfare of the people 
he public and the courts must stop coddling criminals, young 
as well as old; otherwise, the terrible brutal crime wave which 
is sweeping our country will never be halted.” (Common- 
wealth v. Thomas, 382 Pa 639, 117 A 2d, 2 213 (1955). 
See also State v. Tune, 98 A 2d 881, 888 (1953) ) 

Perhaps we should also take note of Justice Cardoza’s cele- 
brated precept that “ia tice, though due to the accused, is 
due to the accuser also”. (291 US 97, 122). Beneficiaries of 
justice cannot only be celeninals The public, the other party 

the action, cannot be ignored. The public, and not only the 
lefendant, has certain rights. 

In our enthusiasm to insure “due process of law” to one 

d with a crime, are we denying the prosecution repre- 
nting the general public a fair trial? All litigants in the 
rial of a case are entitled to a fair trial 

It is noteworthy that recent legislation is endeavoring to 
return to the general public aids insuring a fair trial. I speak 
of chemical test law and implied consent. 


IMPLIED CONSENT 
Recently, state legislatures, in recognizing the role excessive 


f alcohol plays in traffic accidents, have indicated interest 
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in implied consent laws. In 1957, nineteen states and several 

Canadian provinces introduced legislation on the subject. It 
is believed that the next several years will mark an influx in 
the adoption of legislation along these lines. 


The implied consent laws, with certain state variations, 


hold that any driver who travels on roads in a state auto- 
matically gives his consent to submit to blood alcohol tests. 

Refusal to take a test constitutes grounds for license sus- 
pension. Suspension would be automatic for at least 90 days. 

Under the Kansas law, the arresting officer, if he has rea- 
sonable grounds to suspect intoxication, must ask the driver 
to take a test. The test can be given only by a doctor or trained 
technician, and the driver may have a second test made by 
physician of his choice. 

Tests showing there is less than 1.5 milligrams of alcohol 
per cubic centimeter of blood would disprove intoxication. 
Under laws existing in many of the states, drivers can refuse 
to submit to chemical tests. 

The implied consent law has been attacked on constitutional 
grounds. The first of the major cases testing the statute's con- 
stitutionality came before the Supreme Court of New York in 
1954: Schutt v. Macduff (127 N.Y.S 2d 116). 

The facts, briefly, are as follows: Schutt was arrested in Mid- 
dletown, New York, by a police officer, without a warrant, for 
the offense of operating a motor vehicle in an intoxicated con- 
dition. He was taken to city police headquarters, booked, then 
requested by the police to go to a local hospital, there to sub- 
mit to a blood test. 

He refused and was thereupon arraigned in city court. The 
proceedings were adjourned on his plea of not guilty. The 
police department then advised the commissioner of motor 
vehicles of Schutt’s refusal to have a chemical test taken. His 
driver’s license was subsequently suspended for his refusal. 

Schutt surrendered his license with objections. About a 
month later he was tried in city court and found not guilty by 
a jury. Thereupon, Schutt brought suit against the commis- 
sioner of motor vehicles contesting the revocation of his 
driver's license on the premise that the implied consent statute 
was unconstitutional, and, therefore, the commissioner's action 
was illegal and void. 

The constitutionality of the statute was challenged on a 
number of important grounds: 1. That the “implied conseat” 
principle, upon which the entire act was predicated, was un- 
constitutional; 2. That the act violated the defendant's con- 
stitutional rights as to self-incrimination; That his con- 
stitutional rights protecting him from unreasonable search 
and seizure were violated; 4. That he was denied the equal 
protection of law; and 5. That he was denied life, liberty, and 
property without due process of law. 

As the court held in this case, the right to use the highways 
is a qualified right and is the proper subject of licensing of 
those who drive. “Bearing this in mind,” said the court, “the 
statute is equivalent to an enactment by the legislature that 
the operation of a motor vehicle on the highways of the state 
shall be deemed to constitute a consent by the operator that 
any license to operate it issued to him shall be deemed to have 
been issued subject to revocation in the event he shall refuse 
to submit himself to one or more of the tests therein provided 
for ... The theory behind the statute is fundamentally sound.” 

The New York court gave constitutional approval to the 
implied consent doctrine as a reasonable exercise of the 
police power of the state in the interests of public safety. 

It should be noted that courts of thirty-six states have 
recognized that the license to drive a motor vehicle is a 
privilege granted by the state, subject to reasonable regula- 
tions. Clearly, the driver's license is not a contractual or prop- 
erty right. 
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In addition to New York, three other states—Kansas, Idaho, 
and Utah—have enacted implied consent laws. 

A fair-minded judge, or a jury, as the case may be, must be 
shown reliable, convincing evidence. Modern chemical tests 
provide fair and reliable means of obtaining proof of a con- 
dition of intoxication. Much of the guess-work of a person's 
condition is eliminated by these tests. 

Chemical tests, properly administered by qualified people, 
will assure higher conviction rates in involving drunk driving. 
The so-called one-drink motorists will have no reason for ap- 
prehension. The tests aid in protecting the innocent and con- 
victing the guilty. 
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We cannot prevent people from drinking, but we can pre- 
vent them from driving. Implied-consent laws and certainty of 
a jail sentence upon conviction, with the stigma attached 
thereto, are effective deterrents. 

To many people, implied consent and jail sentences for 
drunk drivers may be extreme and questionable measures. 
These innovations, however, are vital. They have as their 
basis the saving of human lives—which is perhaps the highest 
responsibility of government and communal life. Saving of 
lives will not be accomplished by half-way measures. Decisive 


action is necessary. 


Oil, Taxes, and Progress 


PERCENTAGE DEPLETION EXPLAINED 
By ALBERT L. NICKERSON, President, Socony Oil Company, Inc., New York 17, N.Y. 


Delivered before a joint meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of Metropolitan St. Louis and the Oil Men's Club of Greater 
St. Louis, Missouri, October 13, 1958 


KNOW that my invitation to visit you here today 

involved speaking on a subject related to oil progress, but 

I would like to take just a minute to mention to you 
my admiration for St. Louis’ progress. | have read newspaper 
and magazine articles telling about your program to strengthen 
the heart of your downtown and to redevelop your riverfront, 
your urban renewal plans, your efforts to achieve a rational 
system of metropolitan government, and your famous cam- 
paign to relieve the air of the city from smoke and pollution. 
You can be proud of the leadership that St. Louis has shown 
in these matters. 

I have a purpose in starting off with this brief tribute to 
your city. It is about civic progress and not just about oil 
industry progress that I would like to talk with you today. I 
want to discuss an aspect of the oil business which I believe 
contributes to the prosperity and the security of this country, 
and especially to the continued economic progress of great 
industrial and commercial centers such as St. Louis. It may 
surprise you when I tell you that the phase of the oil business 
I have in mind is that much maligned measure, the percentage 
depletion provisions in the income tax laws. 

Why do I bring up such a controversial subject as this one, 
here in St. Louis? The reason is simple. I think there is con- 
siderable misunderstanding in this part of the country of the 
nature of this tax measure, of how it works, and of how it 
serves the best interests of the nation. 

I imagine most of you gentlemen, both you who are mem- 
bers of the Oil Men's Club and you who belong to the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, are familiar with the general features of 
percentage depletion. The tax laws provide that mineral 
producers, unlike any other forms of business, may, in figuring 
their taxable income, deduct an allowance for depletion. They 
may figure this deduction as a certain percentage of the gross 
proceeds from the sale of the mineral. This deduction is 
hedged around with all sorts of limitations, but there is no 
doubt that it is unique to mineral producers, different from 
the deductions allowed to other businesses. 

Because it is unique, percentage depletion has been under 
constant attack for years. St. Louis and Missouri generally have 
been centers of opposition and criticism. That eminent Mis- 
sourian Harry S. Truman, throughout his presidency, used to 
refer to percentage depletion as a “tax loop-hole,” a phrase 


which I do not think is at all justified. And his former Secre- 
tary of the Treasury John Snyder registered his opposition to 
the provision. In the closing weeks of the past session of 
Congress, the Senate considered two proposals to lower the 
percentage depletion rate granted by law to oil and gas pro- 
ducers. Although both proposals were voted down, they had 
the support of the two Missouri senators. 

Now nobody enjoys paying taxes. I can assure you, on the 
other hand, that it is very annoying to be accused consistently 
over a period of years—and I think unfairly accused—oft 
evading one’s fair share of the tax burden. Our critics levy this 
attack on all oil and gas producers, which means that the 
attack reflects on all oil men who work for companies which 
produce oil or gas, and on all shareowners in such companies. 

On the whole, the statistics show that we in the oil industry 
bear our share and more of the over-all tax burden of the 
country. 

Statistics also show that oil companies on the whole have, 
over the years, made a very moderate return on their invested 
capital. This return has been around 10 per cent, according 
to two separate long-term studies conducted by New York 
banks, or a little lower than the average return on investment 
of all manufacturing companies. We tend to forget the 
number of men who have gone broke looking for oil. The 
very few oil producers who have done far better than the 
average have done so, not because of the tax laws, but because 
of their superior skill, foresight, and—let’s face it—luck in 
discovering large quantities of oil. 

You gentlemen here today are among the leading business- 
men of this area. I wonder how many of you have the opinion 
that the only impact of the depletion allowance on your 
businesses and your lives is the charge thrown at us by our 
critics—that you must pay more taxes because oil producers 
pay less. Even some of you members of the Oil Men’s Club, 
whose part in our industry lies in the sectors of refining, 
transportation, and marketing may not know the full story 
of depletion. After all, it only applies to oil production, not 
to your activities. 

Today, within the time limitations of an after-luncheon 
talk, I would like to give all you gentlemen a brief glance at 
the other side of the depletion picture. I think I can show you 
—even though you're from Missouri—how a fair allowance 
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for the depletion of reserves not only helps the progress of the 
oil industry and of other mineral-producing industries, but 
also serves your own best interests. 

Let's start off with a question: Why should a mineral pro- 
lucer have a special sort of deduction in the income tax laws? 
[he answer: Because mineral production is a special sort of 
Dusiness 

Che depletion provisions in the tax laws give recognition to 
the fact that the income of a producer of any mineral comes 
trom the sale of a diminishing asset. The asset is his oil, gas, 
coal or ore in the ground, or whatever other mineral deposit 
ic may be. This asset is used up—depleted—in the normal 

ourse of the producer's business, every time he sells a barrel 
of oil or a ton of coal or iron ore. 

Since most of you are businessmen and undoubtedly familiar 
with business taxes, | wish I were able to draw an exact 
analogy with some other form of business that would vividly 
portray the reasons behind percentage depletion for mineral 
producers. But mineral production isn’t exactly like other 
businesses, so any analogies will be only general comparisons. 

Let's take the case of a man who invests in a tract of land, 
and plants on it young peach trees. As the peach trees mature, 
they begin to bear fruit. When he sells the peaches, he pays 
taxes on his net income at the regular income tax rates. Now, 
if oil grew on trees, we in the oil business would certainly 
expect tO pay on our income at these same rates. But, where 
the peach-grower can expect another crop the next year, the 
oil, once produced, is gone forever. I like to draw a rough 
comparison between an oil man’s sale of a barrel of oil, and our 
peach-grower's sale, not of his peaches, but of a portion of 
his orchard itself. On such a sale, the peach-grower would 
pay a tax not at the income rate but at the lower capital gains 
rate 

Some men or companies which explore for mineral deposits 
sell any deposits they find intact and in the ground, rather 
than mining or producing the material and selling it ton by 
ton or barrel by barrel. They are in roughly the same position 
as a peach-grower who sells his entire orchard at one time. 
Each pays a tax at the capital gains rate on the increment 
between his costs and his proceeds. There is no problem here, 
and no controversy. 

But most owners of mineral deposits are also producers, 
who wish to bring the mineral to the surface of the ground 
in saleable amounts. How should the depletion of their assets 
be figured in order to make their taxes fair? The owner of a 
stand of timber who each year cuts and sells off a portion of 
that timber is entitled under the tax laws to consider his net 
proceeds as a capital gain. He, in this way, gets what amounts 
to an allowance for the depletion of his asset. But again, we 
can't draw an exact parallel between timber and mineral 
de posits. 

The timber-owner, the peach-grower, and, in fact, most 
other owners of business property, know that the value of their 
assets is directly related to their costs of buying and developing 
those assets. Not so the owner of a mineral deposit. It is a 
distinctive feature of the mineral business that the value of 
any deposit is wot directly related to the cost of finding that 
particular deposit. This unpredictable relationship between 
finding cost and actual value tends to become progressively 
greater for those minerals which are more difficult to find. 
Any oil man, for instance, despite the use of the most modern 
geophysical methods, and despite the great skill which he may 
possess, is very likely to drill many wildcats before he strikes 
a commercial quantity of oil or gas. Another may strike a 
far larger pool on his sixth or third, or even—very occasionally 
—on his first try. In other words, the cost of finding any given 
deposit may be higher than its value, or it may be considerably 
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lower. The question then becomes: How to establish a basis 
for allowing depletion in figuring the income tax of a mineral 
producer—one who sells his minerals as they are produced. 

In 1918 Congress determined what it thought was the 
ideal method of setting the proper basis for such a tax. This 
consisted of the evaluation of each entire deposit at the time 
of discovery. For eight years, from 1919 to 1926, the Treasury 
Department tried to do exactly that. Inspectors visited every 
one of the thousands of oil deposits that were discovered. 
Setting a value on a pool of unknown size far below a certain 
tract of ground proved to be difficult in the extreme. 

By 1925 the courts were congested with disputes over 
valuations on oil and gas properties. The Internal Revenue 
Bureau, the oil and gas producers, and the Congress were 
agreed that the depletion provisions in the law, which called 
for an exact determination of “discovery value,” were unwork- 
able. A Select Senate Committee was appointed to study the 
matter. 

The Committee gathered figures from over a number of 
years in order to make long-term appraisals of individual 
properties. It found a significant fact: there was a reasonably 
consistent relationship between the discovery value of a pool 
of oil and the price the crude oil brought at the well-head. 
In other words, by applying a percentage to the price of each 
barrel as it was produced over the years, the Internal Revenue 
Bureau and the taxpayer could, in the end, come up with a 
valid discovery value for the property. 

The Select Senate Committee proposed, therefore, that the 
whole procedure of fixing a proper depletion allowance 
should be simplified. It recommended that depletion be al- 
lowed on the basis of a fixed percentage of the gross proceeds 
from the oil that was produced. Congress accepted this recom- 
mendation, and in 1926, in order to relieve the confused situa- 
tion, it authorized the Bureau of Internal Revenue to adopt 
the percentage method of figuring depletion of oil and gas 
properties. This was a practical solution to a problem. It meant 
—and still means—that the Bureau of Internal Revenue was 
able to give up its effort to appraise each deposit. Instead 
the Bureau céuld simply recognize that a certain percentage 
of the gross annual proceeds of each producer represents that 
year’s share of the depletion of his entire mineral asset. That 
percentage is the share which a mineral producer may deduct 
as his allowance for depletion. In no case, however, can the 
deduction exceed one-half his net income from the sale of 
the mineral. 

During the intervening years since 1926, Congress has 
established depletion allowances for all the other extractive 
industries which deal, like oil and gas, in diminishing mineral 
assets. Recognizing the varying difficulty involved in finding 
mineral deposits, Congress has set different depletion rates for 
the various minerals. 

On the basis of the Select Senate Committee's thorough 
study and the experience of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
Congress set a depletion rate of 274% percent for oil and gas. 
Although it has determined rates for every other depletable 
mineral, it has set no other rate as high as this. The reason is 
simple; there is more risk involved in the search for oil and gas 
than in that for any other minerals. Statistics show that only 
about one out of every nine wildcat wells drilled is successful 
in discovering oil or gas. Last year 8,014 wildcat tests were 
drilled in hopes of finding either oil or gas. Of these, 7,142, 
or 89 percent, were dry holes. They produced no oil—only 
red ink for oil men’s books. Only 872 turned out to be pro- 
ducers, and fewer than half of these turned up amounts of 
oil sufficient for profitable operation. 

There are many more figures I could quote in this connec- 
tion, but I don’t think even our severest critics deny that the 
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search for oil is a risky operation. And yet they don’t seem able 
to see that to remove the recognition in the tax laws of the 
risks and hazards involved in the discovery and production of 
oil and gas would discourage the investment of capital in 
exploratory ventures. 

Judging from comments I have heard from friends of mine 
in businesses other than oil, I think there is no doubt that the 
figure “2744 percent” sounds high to most businessmen. I 
think the reason is that businessmen are used to thinking in 
terms of depreciation. A 27!-percent rate of depreciation 
on a factory-full of machinery, or on a store building, would 
mean that the owner recovered the cost of his asset in a little 
less than four years. But again, depletion is different from 
depreciation. We see the difference clearly in a company like 
ours, where we live with both concepts—depreciation on our 
refineries, our tankers, and our marketing facilities, and de- 
pletion on our oil properties. You must remember that this 
27'4-percent rate of depletion is applied mot on the total 
value of the asset—the oil in the ground—but only on the 
sale price of that particular portion which is produced in a 
given year. No matter how long a well continues to produce, 
the total deduction over the years for percentage depletion 
cannot amount to more than 271!4-percent on the proceeds 
from all of the oil produced. And because of the limitations 
imposed by the law, it usually amounts to less. 

For the past few years our critics have concentrated their 
fire, not on the principle of depletion, but on the 27!-per 
cent rate. The most frequently heard proposal, including one 
of the two introduced in the Senate this year, calls for a re- 
duction in the rate to 15 percent. The other of this year’s 
proposals set up a sliding scale of rates, varying with the 
size of the producing enterprise. The smallest producers 
would still use the 2744 percent rate. Larger producers— 
whose exploration risks, I guess, are presumed to be lower— 
—would be reduced to 21 percent. Large producers would be 
limited to a depletion allowance of 15 percent. I suppose the 
backers of this sliding scale believe that it is just and desir- 
able to use a tax to place a penalty on success. They forget 
that it is the hope of success that keeps the noses of most of 
us to the grindstone. It seems to,me to be just one step from a 
sliding scale of depletion allowances to an extension of the 
sliding scale of corporate tax rates—a penalty on all success in 
business. 

Every te pei since the one which adopted the 27! per- 
cent depletion rate in 1926 has acted on tax laws. Many Con- 
gresses have specifically considered the depletion provisions. 
But the depletion allowance for oil and gas producers remains 
at the same rate, and substantially unchanged from the form 
in which it was set. Continued Congressional approval of the 
27% percent rate is one test of its validity. The real test, 
however, relates not to the past but to the future. I believe 
that the 2712 percent depletion rate should continue to be a 
sound and constructive part of this nation’s tax structure. 

What would be the effect if, in some future Congress, a 
proposal to reduce the depletion allowance went into effect? 
Well, I think that in order to explain that, I'm going to have 
to digress for a minute and discuss the subject of low-cost 
energy. We Americans tend to take low-cost energy for 
granted. We forget how dependent our entire economy 
is on the power that turns the wheels. Our farms, our 
factories, our home lives are all attuned to the assumption 
that energy can be bought at a very moderate price. Our 
American high standard of living rests on a basis of low-cost 
energy. 

Throughout the country, the three great energy sources 
divide the bulk of the energy market. Oil alone last year sup- 
plied 44 percent of our energy. Natural gas supplied 26 per- 
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cent, and coal was the source of 27 percent. The remaining 3 
percent was provided by water power. In the great transporta- 
tion centers of the country, such as St. Louis, the dependence 
on oil is somewhat above the national average. 

The low cost to the consumer of these energy sources 
doesn’t just happen. It depends on the inter-play of several 
factors: supply, demand, the competition among various 
energy sources and the consequent efforts to reduce costs and 
lower prices. 

Now, income taxes on the profits of a business are not to 
be considered as one of the costs of doing business. But you 
gentlemen are businessmen. If your business were denied full 
depreciation on your capital assets, and you were, as a result, 
being taxed at income tax rates on the recovery of your 
capital, I think you would consider that the unfair tax consti- 
tuted a cost. In the same way, if the depletion allowance were 
lowered or removed, an oil producer would find himself pay- 
ing taxes at the income rate on the depletion of his assets. | 
believe that tax could fairly be said to constitute a cost. In 
other words, without a fair depletion allowance, our costs in 
the oil industry would rise. 

We ourselves in the oil industry aren’t exactly sure what 
would happen at that point. Certainly the search for oil would 
be curtailed. This, I think, would be most unfortunate. Last 
year for the first time in 14 years oil men in this country 
failed to discover as much new oil in the ground as the nation 
used from its domestic reserves. The level of proved reserves 
fell by 100 million barrels, and indications are it will fall 
again this year. There are several reasons for this unhealthy 
development—among them, the recession, the increasing diffi- 
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30 billion barrels. There is only one result that could happen 
from the inter-action of these two forces: greater demand, 
and smaller supply. The price of oil, and of oil products, 
would go up. This would be a price increase dictated by the 
forces of economics, the traditional free play of our private 
enterprise system. 

Prices would rise to a new plateau, a level which would 
offer investors the price incentive to venture their capital in 
the search for oil. No one can say where this plateau would 
be. But at whatever height it might be, it would represent an 
increase in the real cost of energy in this country. This would 
be a telling blow to the economy of the nation. It would lend 
an added thrust to the inflationary forces which businessmen 
are struggling to contain. 

Treasury experts have estimated that a cut in the depletion 
allowance to 15 percent would yield additional annual revenue 
from oil producers of about $300,000,000 dollars. That seems 
like a large sum. But I venture to guess that over the years 
ahead the true cost to the nation of any cut in the depletion 
rate would be far in excess of the additional yield to the 
Treasury. 

[ don’t mean to imply in any way that a reduction in the 
depletion allowance would cause the oil industry to decay. 
Not at all. We would have some lean years, it’s true. But | 
submit that the real loser from a reduction in depletion would 
be the American public. 

If the maintenance of a supply of low-cost energy is im- 
portant to the American economy and to the American high 
standard of living, it is doubly important for the sake of our 
national defense. I have one last thought to offer on the re- 
lationship between the depletion allowance and our military 
strength. 

In 1951 President Truman appointed a presidential com- 
mission to investigate the state of this country’s natural re- 
sources, and to recommend national policies that would 
strengthen the country’s economy and its military security. 
You will remember that your fellow Missourian was a 
vehement opponent of the concept of percentage depletion. 

A year late? the commission—which was informally named 
after its chairman, William S$. Paley—returned to President 
Truman with its report and its recommendations on govern- 
ment policies. Included in its report was a chapter giving 
strong support to percentage depletion. Here are a few sen- 
tences from the report: 

“The present structure of minerals taxes includes strong 
and desirable incentives to explore for, develop, and produce 
minerals of importance to the Nation's growth and security.” 

“First, the device of percentage depletion is a powerful in- 
ducement to capital to enter the relatively risky business of 
searching for mineral deposits of uncertain location, quality, 
and extent.” 

The report went on to discuss other phases of the tax 
structure, and some general aspects of depletion—including 
what it referred to as “the real danger in perennial tampering 
with these percentage depletion rates.” 

The Commission’s recommendation, made in the interest 
of the national welfare, was that percentage depletion be re- 
tained, and I quote: “Because of its strong inducement to risk 
capital to enter the mineral industries.” 

Gentlemen, I submit that the recommendation of the Paley 
Commission is as sound today as it was then. I submit that 
percentage depletion is accoraplishing more than the stimu- 
tion of progress in the oil industry. I submit that it is work- 
ing in the best interests of the whole nation, and of every 
great energy-using center of the nation such as St. Louis; that it 
is, in the words of the Oil Progress Week slogan, “Building 
today for your tomorrow.” 
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